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THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  SAVANNAH  1605 
By  Mary  Ross 

1.  The  Lure  of  the  Western  Indies 

The  story  of  the  Western  Indies,  as  the  New  World 
continents  were  first  designated  by  European  writers, 
began  with  the  race  for  precious  metals,  spices,  and 
medicinal  herbs  that  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  Orient. 
But,  gradually  zest  for  the  Far  Eastern  objective  became 
interwoven  with  a  growing  appreciation  for  the  products 
of  the  unwieldy  continental  obstacles  that  had  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  reared  themselves  athwart  the  western  routes  to 
the  coveted  Spiceries.  In  this  modified  program,  that 
sought  the  Eastern  Indies  by  way  of  American  way- 
stations,  the  Caribbean  World  came  into  historical  being. 
That  vast  island  area,  with  its  bordering  mainlands,  lay 
approximately  in  the  same  latitudes  as  the  Spice  Islands, 
India,  and  Cathay.  And  thus,  probably  on  account  of 
this  accidental  orientation.  Western  Europe  ferreted  first 
the  secrets  of  the  Antilles.  The  northern  harbors  were 
not  so  enticing.  Soon,  however,  Spanish  success  in  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  and  in  disclosing  the  fabu¬ 
lous  treasures  of  South'  America,  Mexico,  and  other  Car¬ 
ibbean  borders  stimulated  all  Europe  to  maritime  action. 
As  a  result,  in  less  than  a  half  century  the  Caribbean 
heart  of  the  New  World  became  a  most  vital  factor  in 
the  economic  history  of  the  Old. 

Like  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  England  entered 
the  commercial  race.  At  first  there  was  little  thought  of 
strife  over  the  Western  Indies.  All  Europe  desired  goods 
from  the  Orient  and  from  the  Americas,  but  Spain’s 
leadership  and  control  in  the  new  found  lands  was  duly 
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recognized.  Each  maritime  nation  labored  to  find  a 
water  passage  through  or  around  those  baffling  conti¬ 
nents.  Portugal  reached  the  desired  goal  by  way  of 
Africa,  Spain  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  closed 
these  routes  to  other  nations.  France  and  England  must 
look  to  the  north,  which  had  the  advantage  of  promising 
a  more  direct  approach  to  the  shores  of  Cathay.  In  this 
direction  Bacallaos  fishermen  had  already  pointed,  and 
this  way  the  cosario,  or  free  trader,  and  the  Merchant 
Adventurer  looked.  Almost  simultaneously  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  France  turned  to  the  north  for  a  more  direct 
route,  but  neither  Ayll6n,  G6mez,  nor  Verrazano  found 
the  elusive  passage,  later  to  be  sought  as  the  Strait  of 
Anian.  However,  their  efforts  aroused  new  energy. 

From  France  numerous  adventurous  spirits  set  sail 
to  lie-in-wait  for  Caribbean  spoils,  purloin  Brazilian 
products,  or  search  out  the  secrets  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  seaboard.  In  England  Nicolas  Thorne  revived  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Canaries  and  Robert  Thorne  proposed  an 
expedition  to  the  Moluccas.  Simultaneously  Spain  sent 
Cabot  to  the  Orient  on  a  venture  in  which  English  mer¬ 
chants  shared,  with  a  view  especially  to  gain  information 
concerning  the  Spiceries  and  a  northern  return  route 
from  those  islands.^  The  expedition  was  side-tracked  on 
the  La  Plata.  But  King  Henry  VIII  sent  John  Rut  by 
way  of  Newfoundland  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
Cabot  expedition.  Rut  failed  to  find  the  Northwest 
Passage,  but  he  coasted  southward  by  way  of  the  Caro¬ 
lina  shore,  intent  upon  finding  a  waterway  through  the 
impenetrable  land  mass  of  La  Florida,  until  he  found 
himself  homeward  bound  by  way  of  the  Antilles.*  These 


1  Herrera  y  TordesUlas,  Antonio  de,  Hittoria  general  de  lot  heehoi  de  lot 
Cattellanot  en  lot  Mat  x  tierra  firme  del  mar  oeeano.  Dec.  II,  Lib  ix.  Cap.  Ill : 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  The  Principal  Navigationt  ...  of  the  Englith  Nation,  VoL  I, 
pp.  212-216  (1699  edition). 

2  Purchas.  Samuel,  Purehat  Hit  PUgrimet,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  809;  Kohl,  J.  G., 
A  Hittory  of  the  Diteovery  of  the  Eatt  Coaet  of  North  Ameiea,  pp.  281-289. 
(In  CMeetiont  of  the  Maine  Hittorical  Society.  Second  Seriet.  Documentary 
Hiitory,  VoL  I.) 
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failures  directed  attention  to  the  Canaries,  to  Africa,  to 
Brazil,  and  to  the  Caribbean,  but  they  did  not  stifle  zeal 
for  a  Northwest  Passage  to  Cathay.  Interest  in  the 
Orient  and  in  the  New  World  soon  elicited  royal  support 
in  France  and  in  England.  Under  royal  patronage  Car- 
tier  and  Roberval  sought  to  extend  French  influence, 
while  Hore  and  the  Muscovy  Company  labored  for  Eng¬ 
land.  To  further  English  interests,  Cabot  returned  to 
London  bearing  a  store  of  nautical  knowledge  gained  as 
pilot  major  in  Spain.  Upon  this  Spanish  foundation 
England’s  colonial  policy  took  shape. 

Spain  still  led.  All  Europe  imitated  her  methods,  and 
coveted  her  wealth.  The  coffers  of  the  Spanish  crown 
were  filled  with  rich  treasure  from  the  Western  Indies; 
her  wharves  bustled  with  goods  from  overseas.  In  1554 
English  interests  were  quickened  by  the  Anglo-Spanish 
royal  wedding,  and  by  the  dazzling  wealth  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  which  that  event  disclosed.’  Spain  had  set  the 
fashion.  In  an  effusive  eulogy  Richard  Eden  presented 
the  glory  of  the  Spaniards,  extolled  the  virtues  of  their 
kings,  and  commended  their  colonial  policy.  Especially 
praiseworthy,  said  Eden,  was  the  Spanish  treatment  of 
the  American  Indians,  whom  they  had  liberated  from 
bondage  under  cannibal  masters.’ 

Up  to  this  time  neither  the  French  nor  the  English 
had  adopted  a  national  policy  of  armed  opposition  to 
Spanish  domination  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since 
Spain  had  appropriated  the  southern  continent,  the  Car¬ 
ibbean,  and  Mexico,  it  was  recognized  that  England  and 
France  would  have  to  turn  to  the  unexploited  realms  or 
vineyards  of  the  Lord,  that  lay  toward  the  north,  and 
were  "called  Terra  Florida®  and  Regio  Baccalearum  or 

5  Arber,  Edward  (Editor),  Ttu  Firtt  Thret  Englitk  Book*  on  AuMrteo, 
p.  xxzlx. 

4  Eden.  Richard,  Rgehardt  Ed»n  To  Tho  Rtador  (In  Arber,  Edward.  The 
Firat  Thro*  Engliok  Book*  on  Aiaerteo.  p.  60). 

6  La  Florida  waa  of  marked  importance  to  the  Spaniarda.  There  waa  bo 
lack  of  intereat  in  that  borderland.  Demanding  eonqueet,  howerer,  her  denae 
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Bacchalos.”  Eden’s  vision  of  the  West,  wherein  his  own 
people  were  engaged  in  dispelling  the  evils  of  heathenism, 
and  simultaneously  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  North 
American  continent,  seized  upon  his  followers.*  At  the 
same  time  the  gospel  of  expansion  took  hold  in  France. 
One  nation  planned  to  erect  a  New  Albion ;  the  other  vis¬ 
ualized  a  new  France;  while  both  talked  of  blazing  a 
way,  through  their  American  dream  lands,  to  the  beck¬ 
oning  Spiceries.  To  it  all  La  Florida  held  the  key.  By 
way  of  her  wondrous  shores,  wealth  and  position  could 
be  secured. 

With  an  enlarged  appreciation  for  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  fresh  ventures  were  proposed.  But  these  were 
to  be  made  under  new  conditions.  Heretofore  the  West¬ 
ern  Indies  had  played  a  small  part  in  European  treaties. 
Inroads  upon  Spanish  commerce  by  both  French  and 
English  seamen  had  caused  Spain  annoyance,  but  no 
formal  sanction  to  any  of  these  aggravating  episodes 
had  been  acknowledged  by  royal  officials.  To  this  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles  and  the  marriage  of  Philip  II  and 
Queen  Mary  bear  witness.  But,  with  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne  and  the  breaking  of  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles,  the  trade  of  the  Western  Indies  be- 

forests  and  vast  expanses  had  baffled  her  Indian  masters.  Likewise  those  ex¬ 
tensive  leasues  thwarted  Spanish  endeavors.  Europe  wanted  precious  metals 
j  I  and  ready-made  wares.  La  Florida  had  little  to  offer.  The  fruits  of  her  soil 
r  I  called  for  labor  and  toil.  Even  to-day  La  Florida  or  the  Old  South,  as  much 
of  that  region  is  now  called,  is  classed  with  our  unexploited  acres.  Ever  since 
.  the  days  of  Ponce  de  Ledn  the  northern  mainiand  had  stretched  forth  a  heckoning 
<  arm  to  adventuroiu  spirits.  After  the  return  of  the  Magellan  expedition  from 
around  the  world  and  after  the  discovery  of  precious  metals  in  Mexico  and  in 
Zacatecas,  interest  in  the  northern  borderland  ran  high.  La  Florida  had  a  two- 
f(dd  interest.  Her  unfathomed  waterways  might  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  new 
« way  to  Cathay :  her  mountain  fastnesses  might  hold  the  secrets  of  another 
.  Mexico.  The  roU  call  of  her  conguistodorss  is  familiar.  Names  iike  Aylldn,  Nar- 
^  ,  vies,  De  Soto,  Cancer,  De  Luna,  Villafahe,  Avilia,  and  Marquis  recall  graphic 

*  V  .  chapters  in  her  story. 

.  6  Missionary  justification  for  the  appropriation  of  backward  lands  does 

.  i'  c  not  necessarily  belong  to  nineteenth  century  expansion  propagandists.  In  1655 
V  c.’.  Richard  EMen  propounded  the  same  doctrine.  He  wrote;  “The  Spaniards  haue 
^  ^  1  showed  a  good  example  to  all  Chrystan  nations  to  folowe.  But  as  god  is  great 
T  -  .  and  woonderfuU  in  all  his  workees,  so  besyde  the  portion  of  lande  perteynyng  to 
-  t  -i  the  Spanyardes  .  .  .  and  beside  that  which  perteineth  to  the  Portugales,  there  yet 
4  remayneth  an  other  portion  of  that  mayne  lands  reachynge  towards  the  northeast, 

'  ^  thought  to  be  as  large  as  the  other,  and  not  yet  knowen  but  only  by  the  sea 

coastes,  neyther  inhabyted  by  any  Christian  men ;  whereas  neuerthelesse  ...  in 
this  lande  there  are  many  fayre  and  frutefull  regions,  hygh  mountaynes,  and 
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came  a  theme  for  negotiation.*^  The  old  “lines  of  amity” 
no  longer  held.  The  Aaores  and  other  vulnerable  Atlan¬ 
tic  foraging  zones  were  too  lucrative.  By  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  mid-Atlantic  and  the  American 
shores  had  become  an  armed  camp.  The  French,  the 
English,  and  the  Dutch  had  co-operated  in  a  concerted 
attack  upon  the  maritime  power  of  old  Spain. 

The  proponents  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  justified 
national  rivalry  and  personal  hostility,  were  Coligny  and 
Hakluyt.  Corsairs  and  Sea-dogs  now  mixed  plundering 
of  Spain  with  exploration  and  trade.  In  contrast  with 
Eden’s  eulogies,  Hakluyt’s  discourses  and  accounts  of 
voyages  are  picturesque  evidence  of  the  changed  point  of 
view.''  From  pulpit  and  pen,  from  platform  and  throne,  j 


fayrc  ryucen.  with  abundaunce  of  golde  and  dyuera  kyndcs  of  beastcs  .  .  . 
Summe  wryters  conneete  this  lande  to  the  Anne  lande  of  Asia:  But  the  truth 
hereof  ia  not  yet  knowen.  And  althoughe  the  Spanyardea  haue  eertayne  eoloniea 
in  that  part  of  thia  lande  that  ia  nowe  eauled  Noua  Hiapania,  yet  are  the  people 
for  the  moate  parte  Idolatoura.  Howe  much  therefore  ia  it  to  be  lamented  .  .  . 
that  we  haue  no  respecte  for  yoddea  cauae  nor  for  owre  owne  commoditie  to 
attempte  aumme  vyaxea  into  theee  eoastes,  to  doo  for  our  partea  aa  the  Span- 
iardea  haue  doone  for  theyra,  and  not  euer  lyke  sheepe  to  haunte  one  trade,  and 
to  doo  nothynse  woorthy  memorie  amonge  men  or  thankee  before  god,  who  maye 
herein  woorthely  accuse  ua  for  the  slackenesse  of  owre  dewtie  towarde  hym.’* 

6*  Darenport,  Francea  Gardiner  (Editor),  European  Treaties  bearing  an 
the  Hietory  of  the  United  States  and  its  Dependencies  to  ttiB,  pp.  219-221. 

7  Hakluyt,  Richard,  Dieeouree  On  Weetem  Planting,  1684  {In  Doenment- 
ary  Hietory  of  the  State  of  Maine,  Vol.  II.)  Eden’s  eulogies,  written  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  union  of  England  with  Spain  in  1654  and  to  incite  Englishmen  to 
go  forth  and  emulate  the  “glorious  and  vertuoua  enterpryses”  of  the  Spaniards, 
are  at  variance  with  Hakluyt’s  denunciations,  particularly  so  with  those  in  his 
"Discourse”  of  1684,  which  were  launched  in  order  to  justify  English  claims  to 
Spanish  domains  in  North  America.  In  his  endeavor  to  support  England’s  pre¬ 
tensions  the  “Industrious  Hackluit”  labored  long  and  faithfully.  His  compilation 
of  harangues  against  t^  successful  Spanish  rival  in  western  planting  are  il- 
laminating.  To  the  Hakluyt  circle  of  thought  Eden’s  godlike  Spanish  heroes  of 
a  generation  before  had  suddenly  become  “insatiable  Spaniardea,”  who  had  caused 
the  death  and  extermination  of  “more  than  Aftene  millions  of  souies.”  However, 
regardless  of  how  much  he  deplored  the  plundering  and  evil  deeds  of  the  be¬ 
nighted  don,  Hakluyt  carefully  compiled  a  Caribbean  food,  gold,  and  pearl  gather¬ 
ing  itinerary  for  his  countrymen’s  use  when  they  ventured  into  Spanish  waters 
and  took  meticulous  care  to  present  the  advantages  of  Spanish  La  Florida  where 
Raleigh  hoped  to  reap  rich  proAts.  In  the  magic  northlands,  lying  between 
SQv  and  68*,  according  to  Hakluyt,  pearls  beyond  all  measure  were  to  be  found: 
there,  too.  vast  quantities  of  fruits,  choice  woods,  vines  for  wines,  and  countleas 
fur  tearing  animals  were  to  be  obtained,  likewise,  delicate  spices  were  only  a 
“moones  sailinge”  away,  while  sassafras  and  other  medicinal  roots  were  there 
for  the  taking  “if  by  our  slacknes  we  suffer  not  the  French  or  otters  to  prevent 
us.’’  To  bolster  up  his  contentions  Hakluyt,  like  many  of  his  worthy  successors, 
resorted  to  the  Aeld  of  history,  real  and  legendary,  for  proof  for  his  contentions. 
To  clinch  his  arguments  Hakluyt  wove  an  atmosphere  Christianity  around  thej 
purpose  of  his  plan  and.  for  the  teneAt  of  his  royal  reader,  for  thia  discourse  ii| 
reported  to  have  been  designed  particularly  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  wrote  that 
“no  Christian  princes”  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  coveted  acres  but  that 
the  natives  were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  heathenism  that  cried  aloud  to  the 
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the  challenge  was  hurled  westward  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  every  frontier  zone  the  lurking  corsairs  hovered 
near  the  source  of  Spanish  treasure.  On  the  English  list 
the  names  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Gilbert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Grenville,  and  Cumberland  recall  the  familiar 
scenes  of  buccaneering  exploits.  On  the  French  register 
Sores,  Villegagnon,  Ribaut,  Laudonniere,  Gourges,  Es- 
trozi,  and  Gil  are  outstanding  figures. 

II.  French  Interest  in  Georgia. 

The  spectacular  destruction  of  the  Estrozi-Gil  con¬ 
federation  on  the  La  Florida  coast  byiovernor  Marques 
(1577-1580)  suppressed  for  the  time  being  the  activities 
of  the  French  corsairs  on  that  borderland.®  However, 
this  forceful  removal  of  the  enemy  failed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  interests  of  French  corsairs  in  those  fioral  prov¬ 
inces.  Not  only  were  rich  galleons  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
wake  of  treasure  fleets  that  sailed  along  the  coast,  home- 
'ward  bound  for  Seville,  but  trade  and  barter  in  simple 
merchandise  in  exchange  for  sassafras,  China  root,  and 
deerskins  could  be  profitably  conducted  with  the  natives 
» in  Guale,  Orista,  and  Cayagua — regions  now  incorporat- 
I  ed  in  the  commonwealths  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
Then,  too,  the  numerous  harbors  and  commodious  rivers 
of  the  La  Florida  provinces  offered  entrance  into  the  far- 
famed  interior,  whose  mystic  treasures  were  talked  about 
in  many  quarters.® 

“Defendours  of  the  Faithe,”  who  unlike  the  “auperatitious”  Spaniards  (even 
though  Hakluyt  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  within  the  brief  space  of  fifty 
years  the  despised  enemy  had  accomplished  missionary  wonders  despite  his  whole¬ 
sale  killings)  were  moved  by  no  desire  for  “filthie  lucre  nor  vaine  ostentation,  as 
they  [the  Spaniards]  in  de^e  did,  but  principally  the  gayninge  of  the  soules  of 
millions"  of  the  American  Indians.  However,  just  as  Divine  Providence  had 
frustrated  the  former  serfish  actions  of  the  English  in  “other  countries",  so  now 
God  would  bless  this  holier  work  and  "open  the  bottomles  treasures  of  his  riches" 
and  in  due  time  He  would  enable  the  English  to  return  the  taunt  of  the  Spanish' ' 
enemy  who  disconcerted  Hakluyt  with  his  queries  as  to  the  purport  of  the  labors 
of  Villegagnon,  Ribaut,  Frobisher,  and  Drake  and  challenged  him  to  produce  one 
"infidell  by  them  converted." 

8  See  account  of  this  episode  in  Frtnch  /ntrustons  and  Indian  Upriaingt 
tn  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  11577-1580),  by  Mary  Ross  (In  The  Georgia  Hit- 
teal  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII,  No,  S,  September,  1928). 

9  Ynformaeion  hecha  de  oficio  ante  Don  Gonzalo  Mendez  de  Canqo,  Gober- 
nador  de  las  Provincias  de  la  Florida,  sobre  la  situacion  de  la  Tama  y  sua 
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Somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Tama  (central  Gleorgia) 
and  Guatari  (western  Carolina) ,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Sierras,  the  rocks  bore  richly.  There,  “crystal ' 
hills”  radiant  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other  prec¬ 
ious  stones  awaited  the  coming  of  him  who  dared.  All 
the  wondrous  treasure  of  Cufitachique,  spurned  by  De 
Soto,  or  the  boundless  store  of  Los  Diamantes  so  desired 
by  Moyano,  lay  untouched.  Tales  of  these  riches  were! 
on  the  lips  of  all  western  seekers.  Nor  was  this  all.  | 
Health  and  wealth  were  now  combined.  The  provinces 
yielded  great  quantities  of  sassafras  and  China  root,  and , 
at  the  same  time  lay  on  the  pathway  to  greater  treasure. 
They  led  to  Gran  Copala  and  on  to  the  mighty  Sea  of  the 
South  that  bathed  the  shores  of  fair  Cathay. 

Truly,  the  illimitable  wealth  of  the  northern  border¬ 
land  was  too  alluring  to  be  readily  relinquished.  And  so, 
throughout  the  decades  it  became  no  uncommon  thing 
for  ambitious  Frenchmen  to  sail  up  out  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  drop  anchor  in  some  friendly  Georgia  or  Caro¬ 
lina  harbor.  One  such  adventurer  appeared  on  the  Guale 
(eastern  Georgia)  coast  in  1596^®  in  a  running  encounter  ‘- 
with  a  Spanish  galleon;  another  corsair  of  even  greater 
audacity  entered  the  Savannah  River  in  1603  and  nego-^ 
tiated  with  the  natives  there.  So  remunerative  was  this 
last  enterprise  in  sassafras  and  China  root  trafficking 
that  the  same  daring  Frenchman  repeated  his  experiment 

riquexma  y  de  la  poblacion  de  Ynsleses.  S.  Avustin  de  la  florida  4  febrero  1400  I 
(A.  G.  I.  54-6-9.  folio  17.  Simaneas.  Seculares.  Audiencia  de  Sto  Dominso.  \ 
Cartas  y  expedientcs  de  Gobemadores  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Conaejo  desde  el  I 
aiio  de  1568  a  1611.)  In  1600  Canxo.  the  governor  of  La  Florida  conducted  a  j 
thoroutrh  investigation  regarding  conditions  in  the  interior.  Numerous  questions 
were  discussed.  In  reference  to  a  report  on  Loa  Diamantes  one  witness  stated 
that  be  had  lieard  "Captain  Juan  Pardo  and  Alf4rex  Moyano  say  that  they  entered 
with  their  company  into  the  interior  country  more  than  two  hundred  leagues, 
and  that  the  bat  entrance  ...  is  by  the  Guatari  River,  which  is  in  latitude  M 
degrees,  more  or  less  .  .  .  that  about  forty  leagues  .a  little  more  or  less,  from 
the  coast  by  way  of  the  said  river  there  was  a  crystal  mountain,  bare  and 
entirely  free  of  trees,  which  put  out  many  points  and  that  this  hQ]  was  made 
of  diamonds  and  was  very  rich  .  .  .  Alfdres  Moyano  went  to  this  mountain  .  .  . 
taking  a  very  small  point  of  it.  he  took  it  with  him  to  Spain,  where  not  knowing 
the  value  of  it.  he  sold  it.  together  with  a  quantity  of  pearls  that  he  brought 
from  the  same  entrance." 

10  CarU  d<d  Gouer  or  de  la  Florida  t2  Sep  e  602  (A.  O.  L  64-6-9.  AndicB-  [ 
eia  de  Santo  Domingo).  I 
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two  years  later.  But  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  on  the 
lookout. 

III.  Georgia  Now  the  Outpost 

The  old  Georgia  province  had  grown  to  be  most  valua¬ 
ble.  Intrusions  could  not  be  tolerated.  A  line  of  posts 
/extended,  all  the  way  from  Cumberland  Island  to  St. 

1  Catherines.  Not  only  was  Guale  a  bountiful  granary 
^  and  a  substantial  source  for  Indian  labor  for  San  Agus- 
^  I  tin,  but  she  also  occupied  a  strategic  position.  In  1602 
Governor  Canzo  forcefully  presented  the  significance  of 
the  Georgia  seaboard  to  the  king.  To  quote  from  his  re- 
!  port,  “This  province  is  of  vast  importance,  for  every¬ 
thing  which  may  be  undertaken  regarding  expansion  and 
the  conquest  of  the  interior  country.  It  is  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  this  presidio  because,  besides  supplying  every¬ 
thing  needed  by  way  of  food  and  sustenance  •  *  •  every 
time  that  I  have  sent  to  it  for  a  number  of  Indians,  either 
to  work  on  the  fortification  or  to  cultivate  and  plant  the 
fields,  they  have  sent  me  or  brought  me  all  that  I  have 
requested.  I  pay  them  adequately  for  their  labor  so  that 
they  are  well  content  and  grateful.  And  thus  a  great 
area  of  land  is  planted  and  a  large  quantity  of  maize  and 
vegetables  are  harvested.  If  that  province  is  not  kept 
quiet  an^  peaceful  this  presidio  will  find  itself  in  dire 
straits  and  necessity.””’ 

Thu^,  standing  guard  on  the  northern  border,  Guale 
.  had  Income  a  bulwark  for  the  defence  of  the  southern 
t  >  est^lishments ;  at  the  same  time  she  commanded  en- 
trance  into  the  greatly  coveted  interior,  where  “in  the\ 
mountains  near  Tama  they  say  there  is  a  hill  of  dia-i 
monds,  emeralds,  and  precious  stones.”  Added  to  this  | 
fabulous  tale  of  diamonds  and  emeralds  were  stories  of 
“chaguales  of  gold,”  “lakes  of  pearls,”  and  “mines  of 
— 

11  Carta  del  Gouer.or  de  la  florida  22  Mayo  602  (A.  G.  I.,  64>6>9.  Audi- 
encia  de  Santo  Domingo). 
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silver.”^*  Who  would  not  protect  the  doorway  of  such 
a  precious  hoard?  The  appearance  of  the  French  in  1606  j 
in  the  Savannah,  or  “La  Bahia  dellos  Bajos”  (the  Bay 
of  Shoals) ,  as  the  Spaniards  named  that  Gieorgia  harbor, 
called  for  but  one  answer.  Their  presence  was  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  flagrant  effrontery  and  they  must  be 
summarily  rebuked.  A  brief  review  of  the  forty  years 
of  Spanish  occupation  of  that  seaboard  prior  to  1606, 
will  help  to  make  clear  the  seriousness  of  this  intrusion. 

La  Florida’s  story  is  as  colorful  as  her  Caribbean 
background.  Bordering  that  central  area,  she  reflected 
with  Gibralta»4ike  significance  the  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mediterranean.  Each  province  in  the  northern  bor¬ 
derland  was  as  a  bit  of  mosaic  that  fitted  harmoniously 
into  the  larger  picture.  Especially  typical  of  the  more 
extensive  story  of  the  Western  Indies,  are  the  annals  of 
the  province  of  Guale,  that  region  which  now  roughly 
forms  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  state  of  Georgia.^* 
Ushered  into  history  in  1666  by  the  Franco-Spanish 
struggle  for  the  La  Florida  mainland,  Guale  soon  became 
a  center  for  missionary  activity.  First  the  J^uits  were 
called  to  labor  in  her  vineyards  and  then  came  the  Fran-, 
ciscans.  The  latter  arrived  at  Santa  Elena  (Port  Royal) 
in  1673  and  soon  revived  the  Faith.  For  a  time  things 


12  Relacion  que  di6  d  Cspitan  Viiente  Gonsalc*  de  lo  que  obaerro  cn  d 
▼iaxe  qua  por  mandado  de  Pero  Melendez  Marques  Governor  de  las  Provineiaa 
de  la  Florida  bizo  eon  60  soldadoa  y  doa  Lanehaa  al  reeonocimiento  del  fuerte  que 
ae  entendid  havian  heeho  franeeaea  en  la  coata  de  Santa  Elena,  eon  un  diseourso 
mui  Buseinto  al  fin  aobre  la  fortiflea.n  de  la  miama  coata  y  fuertea  que  en  ella 
tenia  Su  Masestad  Ac.  Direeeion  de  HidroKrafla  Madrid  (Cd.  Navarrete,  T.  14. 
D.  no.  S4.)  :  Florida.  Materias  Gubemativaa,  1402  (A.  G.  L  84-4-24.  Audieneia 
de  Santo  Dominco).  Meris  says  that  aeeordins  to  the  statement  of  a  Frenchman 
found  by  Avil4s,  in  1644,  on  the  island  of  Guale  (St.  Catherine's)  “Juan  Ribae 
had  been  shipwrecked  with  part  of  his  armada,  while  he  was  coins  in  search  of 
General  Pedro  Mendndez.  who  came  to  that  land  to  make  the  Indiana  Christians ; 
and  Juan  Ribao,  and  the  captains  and  men  who  were  with  him,  belonsed  to  tte 
new  relision ;  and  all  the  Frenchmen  who  came  in  that  armada,  and  the  Admiral 
of  France,  wanted  all  the  Indians  to  become  Lutherans  of  the  new  relision,  like 
themselves,  and  brins  them  to  submission  so  that  they  misht  render  obedience 
to  the  Kins  of  France,  and  [the  French  misht]  keep  Salleys  there,  to  capture 
the  fleets  and  vessels  that  passed  on  their  way  from  the  Indies.” 

IS  Two  excellent  accounts  of  the  foundins  of  Georsia  by  AviMs  in  AprQ, 
1644,  are  available.  One  record  is  to  be  found  in  Barrientos,  Vida  y  ffeehos  Dt 
Ptro  Menendez  De  Auilee,  CamaUero  De  La  Hordern  De  Sanetiago,  AdMantado  De  i 
La  Florida:  Do  Largamente  Se  Tratan  Lae  Conguietae  y  Poblaeionee  De  La  j 
Prouineia  De  La  Florida,  y  Como  Fueron  Libradae  De  Loa  Luteranoe  Que  Dellae 
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went  well;  then  came  the  Indian  disturbances  of  1576, 
with  the  subsequent  French  affiliations  (1578-1580),  that 
demoralized  the  Georgia-Carolina  seaboard.^* 

The  strong  hand  of  Governor  Marqu4s  rebuilt  Santa 
Elena  and  pacified  Guale.^'^  Following  upon  the  heels  of 
these  constructive  labors  of  Marques  came  an  era  of  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  that  enlivened  the  Gualean  coast.  Led 
by  Father  Alonso  de  Reynoso,  a  worthy  band  of  stalwart 


Se  Auian  Apoderado,  (in  Garcia  Dot  Antiguat  Relaeionei  De  La  Florida,  p.  108) 
The  other  record  ia  in  the  Memorial  gue  kixo  el  Doctor  Gonoalo  Solit  de  Merae  de 
todae  lot  jomadae  y  euceeoe  del  Adelantado  Pedro  Menendee  de  Avilee,  «m 
eunado,  y  de  la  Coaquieta  de  la  Florida  y  Juetieia  que  kito  en  Juan  Ribao  y  otroo 
franeeeee  (in  Ruidiaz  y  Caravia,  La  Florida  an  Conquieta  y  Colonixacion  Pot 
Pedro  Uenendex  de  Avilee.  Tomo  I,  p.  190).  Fortunately  a  aplendid  translation 
into  English  of  the  last  named  account  hiu  just  been  presented  by  Jeannette 
Thurber  Connor  in  volume  number  three  of  the  Publications  of  The  Florida  State 
Historical  Society.  Mrs.  Connor's  contribution  is  scholarly  and  deserves  a  high 
place  among  colonial  documents. 

14  Roes,  Mary,  Frenek  Intrueione  and  Indian  Uprieinge  in  Georgia  and 
Soutk  Carolina,  (J5Tr~iS$0.) 

IB  Two  Spanish  forte  have  guarded  Port  Royal  Sound.  Both  were  on 
Parris  Island.  Indian  disturbances  in  1676  caused  the  abandonment  of  Santa  Elena 
and  the  destruction  of  Fort  San  Felipe  there,  but  the  next  year,  1677,  Philip  II 
commissioned  Admiral  Pedro  Men4ndes  Marqu4s  governor  over  La  Florida  and 
ordered  him  to  the  relief  of  Santa  Elena.  In  short  order  Marquis  rebuilt  the 
burned  fortification.  The  first  Spanish  fort,  San  Felipe,  had  occupied  a  good 
poaition  on  “the  little  island”  (Parris  Island)  but  tlte  new  fort  named  San 
Marcos  occupied  a  better  site  and  was  erected  so  as  to  be  more  safe  from  the 
attaclu  of  Indians  hiding  in  the  woods  of  the  marsh.  By  the  fall  of  1678  the 
new  Carolina  fortification  was  complete.  The  visit  of  the  royal  inspector.  Captain 
Alvaro  Flores  de  Quinones  in  October  and  November  of  that  year  found  every¬ 
thing  in  a  splendid  condition.  Heavy  artillery  bristled  from  the  sturdy  plat¬ 
form,  while  numerous  other  cannon  commanded  significant  approaches.  One  of 
the  larger  cannon  weighing  “fifty-four  quintals  and  sixty-nine  pounds"  guarded 
“the  north  side  of  the  platform,  and  it  is  aimed  at  and  guards  the  entire  wood 
and  the  old  fort  that  was  lost.”  At  the  same  time  another  smaller  cannon  in 
the  plaza  was  “aimed  at  and  guards  all  the  inner  wood,  by  which  the  Indians 
generally  come,  and  the  channel  when  it  is  necessary.”  Another  piece,  of  half 
eulverin,  weighing  “thirty-one  quintals  and  forty  pounds”  was  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  platform,  and  was  “aimed  at  the  old  fort  of  San  Felipe  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  channel,  by  which  they  come  to  the  fort,  which  lies  to  the  north¬ 
east.”  On  the  south  side  of  the  platform  a  third  cannon,  half  eulverin  and 
thirty-four  quintals  and  ninety-six  pounds  was  planted  and  “aimed  towards  the 
bar  and  guards  the  whole  bay  of  this  port.”  A  second  piece,  “a  half  saker”  also 
covered  the  bar  “and  guards  the  bay  of  the  port  on  the  southwest  side.”  In  ths 
cavalier  on  the  south  side  of  the  fort  there  were  two  pieces  of  artillery.  One 
saker  weighed  “twenty  quintals  and  twenty-one  pounds”  and  was  “aimed  to 
guard  the  south  side  of  the  platform,  and  the  old  fort  San  Felipe,  and  the 

mouth  of  the  channel.”  Here  a  second  piece,  “a  half  saker,”  weighing  ten 

quintals  and  eighty-five  pounds  was  “pointed  to  guard  the  south  side  of  the 
fort  toward  the  wood  and  a  large  marsh  where  the  Indians  have  a  habit  of 
hiding  and  coming  to  the  fort.”  Nor  were  these  all.  Flores  found  that  in  the 

other  cavalier  of  the  fort,  “on  the  northwest  side  towards  the  wood”  there  were 

three  pieces  of  artillery.  One  piece  guarded  “a  large  marsh”  and  “the  bay  of 
the  port,”  another  guarded  the  wood  on  the  west  side,  while  the  third  piece 
was  “aimed  to  guard  the  wall  of  the  fort  .  .  .  the  platform  on  the  side  of  the 
wood  .  .  .  the  channel,  a  large  marsh  in  front  of  the  fort  in  direction  of  the 
old  fort  San  Felipe.”  (Report  of  inspection  made  by  Flores,  1678.  A.  G.  L  2-6 
2/10). 
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Franciscans  entered  upon  their  labors.^'  In  peculiar  | 
harmony  with  sea  and  forest  and  great  sweeps  of  solitary 
marshlands,  the  friars  built  their  chapels.  At  Tolomato,  | 
Tupiqui,  and  Yoa,  all  mainland  settlements  between  the  \ 
Altamaha  and  the  Savannah,  the  gentle  voices  of  the 
fearless  missionaries  mingled  in  unison  with  the  respons¬ 
ive  tones  of  their  Indian  charges  as  they  recited  the  Ave\ 
Maria  and  the  Pater  Noster.  * 

Then  came  a  new  upheaval.  The  appearance  of  Drake 
at  San  Agustin  in  1586  and  his  ruthless  destruction  of 
that  presidio  forced  Governor  Marques  to  reduce  the  fort 
at  Santa  Elena  and  to  concentrate  all  of  his  efforts  upon 
the  rebuilding  of  the  capital  city.  This  reduction  in¬ 
creased  the  importance  of  Guale  and  elevated  her  to  a 
position  of  primacy  in  frontier  defense,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  rendered  her  more  vulnerable  to  corsairing  | 
attacks.^’ 

The  situation  increased  missionary  demand  in  La' 
Florida.  Both  Governor  Marques  and  Father  Reynoso 


16  After  the  muMcre  of  Father  Sesura’e  friars  in  1670  in  Azaean  (Vir-  \ 
Kinia)  the  Jesuits  left  La  Florida  not  to  return  until  the  eishteenth  century. 
In  the  years  between,  the  Franciscans  pacified  the  old  Southeast.  Prominent  lea^ 
er  of  the  new  land  who  labored  in  Georgia  was  Father  Alonso  de  Reynoso.  Going 
down  from  Santa  Elena  with  Governor  Marquis  in  1684,  Father  Reynoso  worked 
among  the  Gualeans  until  1686,  when  be  sailed  for  Spain  to  gather  new  laborers 
for  the  spiritual  field.  Troubles  in  Spain  delayed  his  work  but  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  that  the  famous  company  led  by  Father  Silva  finally  arrived 
to  enlarge  the  Georgia  missions,  in  1696  (Florida,  Materias  Gubernativas,  1602 
[A.  G.  I.  86-6-24.  Audiencia  de  santo  Domingo]  :  Council  warrant,  in  favor  of 
Fray  Alonso  de  Seinoso,  Madrid,  November  12,  1688  [A.  G.  I.  164-1-18,  II.,  folio 
67]  ;  Royal  cidula  to  Fray  Alonso  de  Reynoso,  San  I^renzo,  March  81,  1684  [A. 
G.  I.  164-1-18,  II.,  folio  86]  ;  Royal  cidula  to  the  Casa  de  la  ContrataciOn,  San 
Lorenzo,  September  20,  1689  [A.  G.  I.  164-1-18,  IV.,  p.  226]  ;  Pedro  Menindez  Mar- 
quiz  to  his  majesty,  San  Agutin,  May  10,  1686  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-16  Document  No. 
48.  Simancas  Secular.  Audiencia  de  S.to  Domingo.  Cartas  y  exi>edientes  de  per¬ 
sonas  seculares  de  la  Florida,  vistos  en  el  Consejo  desde  el  afio  1689  A  1600). 

17  Ynformacion  hecha  en  S.  Agustin  de  la  Florida,  sobre  la  entrada  que 

hlso  en  aquellas  Provincias  el  cosario  Yngles  francisco  Draque,  saqueando,  roban- 
do  y  quemando  el  fuerte  donde  se  ballaban  las  Cajas  Real  y  de  bienes  de  difuntos 
(A.  G.  L  64-6-9  to.  67.  Simancas.  Secular.  Audiencia  de  Sto.  Domingo.  Cartas 
V  ezperientcs  de  Gobemadores  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Consejo  desde  d  afio  de 
1668  A  1611)  :  Florida.  Materias  Gubernativas,  1602  (A.  G.  I.  86-6-24).  Audi¬ 
encia  de  santo  Domingo)  ;  Certificacion  dada  por  ios  Oficiales  de  la  Real  Hacienda 
ed  la  Florida  de  lo  que  importaron  los  aprovcchamientos  y  rentas  pertenecientes 
a  S.  M.  en  loa  afios  1686  a  1606.  S.  Agustin  (fiorida)  24  Dbre  1606.  (A.  G.  I. 

64-6-17.  Simancas.  Secular.  Aud.  de  Sto.  Domingo.  Cartas  y  experientes  de 
I>eraonas  seculares  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Consejo  desde  el  afio  de  1601  A  1626)  : 
Corbett.  Julian  S.  Papers  Relating  To  The  Navy  During  the  Spanish  War,  158S- 
1447  (In  Publications  of  The  Navy  Records  Society,  XL) 
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labored  to  obtain  new  friars.  Unfortunately  Father  Rey¬ 
noso,  who  had  gone  to  Spain  to  promote  his  work,  was 
detained  by  continued  disturbances  in  Europe  and  Mar¬ 
ques  came  to  an  untimely  end.^^  But  their  labors  bore 
fruit.  By  a  goodly  band  of  Franciscans  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  La  Florida  and  were  ready  to  expand  the  mis¬ 
sionary  movement  in  Georgia.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
Governor  Avendaho  escorted  the  new  friars  to  their 
posts.  From  San  Pedro  (Cumberland  Island)  to  Guale 
(St.  Catherine’s  Island)  the  seaboard  was  again  under 
instruction.  Once  more  the  Faith  of  the  Ages  had  gone 
forth  to  conquer  a  land  and  reclai  ma  people.^* 

A  new  era  had  dawned  in  Georgia.*®  So  successful 
were  the  labors  of  the  Franciscans  that  plans  for  further 
expansion  were  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1597.**  Under 


18  Mmrquts  met  hia  death  in  1592  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  when  he 
was  disembarkins  in  La  Fiorida,  according  to  Eugenio  Ruidiax  y  Caravia,  in 
La  Florida  Su  Conquiita  it  Colonitaeion  Por  Pedro  Menendee  de  AvUee.  Tomo  II. 
p.  8SS. 

19  Carta  de  los  oflciales  Reales  de  la  Florida.  Dee.  IS,  1595  (A.  G.  I. 
54-5*14,  Simaneas.  Secular.  Audieneia  de  S.to  Domingo.  Cartas  y  ezpedientes 
de  oflciales  Rs  de  la  Florida  ristos  en  el  Consejo  desde  el  aflo  de  1560  5  1684)  : 
Carta  del  Capp  an  Vincente  gonsales  a  18  de  Dis  re  1696  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-16. 
Simaneas.  Secular.  Audieneia  de  Sto  Domingo.  Cartas  y  ezpedientes  de  per¬ 
sonas  seculares  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  consejo  desde  el  afio  de  15S9  i  1600). 

20  Guale  especially  was  triumphant.  In  flTc  of  her  leading  pueblos  the 
missionaries  labored  with  seal.  Tlie  moat  southern  link  in  this  chain  of  Georgia 
missions  was  San  Pedro  (Cumberland  Island  about  eight  leagues  north  from 
San  Mateo— St.  Johns  River).  Tliere,  the  later  renowned  Timuquan  linguist. 
Father  Francisco  de  Pareja  taught  in  tlie  pueblo  of  the  cacique  Don  Juan; 
nearby  and  situated  on  the  same  island  was  Gie  Indian  town  of  Puturiba  where 
Father  Pedro  Fernindet  de  Choza’s  humble  chapri  stood.  Northward,  across  the 
Bahia  de  Ballenas  (St.  Andrews  Sound),  flve  leagues  from  San  P^ro  on  the 
island  of  Ospo  (Jekyl  Island)  near  Ballenas  Sound  in  the  town  of  Tulapo.  Father 
Francisco  Davila  won  the  heart  at  the  crafty  cacique.  Further  north  across  the 
bar  of  Gualquini  (St.  Simons  Sound)  the  nezt  link  in  the  chain  was  welded  by 
the  giant  of  the  band.  Father  Francisco  de  Velascola,  simple  Cantabrian  mountain¬ 
eer,  in  the  pueblo  of  Asao  (St.  Simons  Island).  Betwizt  the  ntarsh  and  the 
sea,  under  low  leaning  live  oaks,  this  humble  Franciscan  built  his  church  and 
cabin  on  the  margin  of  those  wonderful  "Marshes  of  Glynn.**  Nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  later  John  Wesley,  notable  Methodist  clergyman,  following  in  the 
path  of  his  Franciscan  predecessors,  found  the  fleld  fair,  and  probably  near  the 
same  low  encircling  boughs  wliere  the  Franciscan  chspd  had  stood,  be  erected 
his  chapel  at  Frederica.  Beyond  Asao,  on  the  mainland,  in  the  pueblo  of  T(do- 
mato,  the  largest  establishment  in  that  land,  on  the  banks  of  tte  Tolomato  or 
Sapelo  River,  Father  Pedro  de  Corps  established  a  flfth  mission  in  the  province 
of  Guale.  Three  leagues  away  in  the  pueblo  of  Tupiqui,  also  on  the  mainland. 
Father  Bias  Rodriguez  planted  the  Cross,  and  over  the  water,  two  leagues  seaward, 
of  the  capital  island  of  Guale  (St.  Catherine's)  Father  Miguel  de  Aufion  and 
Fray  Antonio  de  Badajos  (or  Antonio  de  la  Albufera)  established  the  seventh 
mission  then  planted  in  Georgia  (Report  of  Governor  Canso’s  visit  to  Guale,  1598. 
A.  G.  L  54-66). 

21  Ynformacion  becha  en  S.  Agustin  de  la  Florida  ante  fray  Francisco 
Marron  custodio  cura  y  vkario  de  squellas  Provincias,  sobre  la  pobrezs  y 
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the  guidance  of  interpreter  Caspar  de  Salas,  two  of  the 
friars,  Father  Chozas  from  San  Pedro  and  Father  Velas- 
cola  from  Assao  (iSt.  Simon’s),  set  out  from  Tolomato 
and  travelled  for  eight  or  nine  days  inland  to  the  towns  \ 
of  Tama  and  Ocute  in  central  Georgia.  There  they  re-  I 
ceived  a  warm  welcome,  and  after  a  brief  stay  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  coast  bearing  good  news  and  with  bright 
hopes  for  greater  spiritual  conquests.  About  the  same 
time  the  new  governor,  Gonzalo  Mendez  de  Canzo,  had  \ 
received  the  submission  of  a  score  and  more  of  chieftains,  ! 
who  came  from  all  directions  to  interview  their  new  over-  | 
lord.^  Enthusiastic  over  the  outlook,  Canzo  generously  ' 
bestowed  handsome  gifts  upon  the  red-skinned  warriors 
and  entered  upon  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
domain.” 


'i 
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But  the  scene  suddenly  changed.  Scarcely  had  thev 
chieftains  from  Guale  reached  their  respective  abodes  \  ^ 
when,  under  the  leadership  of  Francisco,  mico  of  Tolo-  ( 
mato,  and  his  heir,  Don  Juanillo,  the  entire  province  rose  (  y  c  t  ^ 
in  rebellion  and  massacred  five  of  the  friars.  Only  one 
was  spared,  and  he  suffered  the  fate  of  ignominious 
captivity. 

This  unfortunate  uprising  called  for  retributive  jus- 1 
tice.  Arising  from  a  sick-bed,  Canzo  hurried  to  San/ 


naeetidad  cn  aue  le  cncucntrmn  las  ReliKlosos  Misoineros  y  dsl  buen  cfscto  dc  I 
Im  Misionss  entrc  las  nsturslcs  (A.  G.  I.  54-6-20.  Simsness.  Elelcsisstiea.  And-  I 

ends  de  Sto.  DominKO.  Cartes  j  ezperlentes  de  persanas  edeslasticai  de  la  I 

riarida  dstos  cn  el  eonsejo  deads  el  alia  da  167t  &  1700). 

22  Aceordins  ta  Canso  the  layal  caciques  were  “Don  Juan,  chief  of  San 
Pedro:  Dofia  Marla,  chieftainess  of  this  country  (near  San  Aqustin)  :  Caspar, 
chief  of  San  Sebastian ;  the  chief  of  San  Pablo :  the  chief  of  Mosquitos ;  the  mico 
of  Tolomato :  the  chief  of  Guale :  the  chief  of  Tupiqni ;  the  chief  of  Asao ;  the  chief 
of  Aluste;  the  chief  of  Aobi;  tte  chief  of  Aspoacte;  the  chief  of  Aybe;  the  chief 
of  Toluflna;  the  chief  of  Chucalats;  the  chief  at  Yua:  the  chief  of  Antonico:  the 
chieftainess  of  Asuera ;  the  chief  of  Beca ;  the  chief  of  Potano,  the  chief  of  BMao, 

the  chief  of  Timuquo." - (Parrafos  de  una)  Carta  del  Gobernador  de  la  Florida 

Gonsalo  Mendes  de  Canso  a  S.  M.  dando  cuenta  muy  detallada  de  las  cosas  t(v 
esntss  d  aquellas  ProTinciss  S.  Asustin  de  la  Florida  2S  febrero  1S98  (A.  G.  L 
64.6-9.  Simancas  Secularcs.  Audiencia  de  Sto  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes 
de  Gobernadores  de  la  Florida  yistos  es  el  (Eonsejo  desde  el  alio  16(8  A  1611). 

28  Tcstimonio  de  la  Hops,  harina  herramientos  y  otras  cosas  que  se  ban 
dado  a  los  indios  por  mandado  de  Gonsalo  Mendes  de  Canto  Gobernador  y  Capitan 
General  de  las  Provincias  de  la  Florida.  (San  Agustin,  Julio  28,  1697)  (A.  G.  L 
64-6-16.  Simancas.  Secular  Audiencia  de  Sto.  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes 
de  personas  sacularas  de  la  Florida  yistos  on  el  Conscjo  desde  M  ono  de  1689  A 
1600). 
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Pedro,  where  Don  Juan,  the  faithful  cacique  of  that  land, 
had  stayed  the  southard  march  of  the  murderers.  From 
the  San  Pedro  missions  the  erovemor  directed  punitive 
expeditions  against  the  northern  district.  Eventually 
the  captive  friar  was  rescued  and  the  province  pacified, 
but  not  until  the  leaders  in  the  massacre  had  paid  for 
their  misdeeds  with  their  lives,  and  their  granaries  and 
homes  lay  fire  blackened  in  the  Georgia  sunlight.** 

By  1600  Guale  was  ready  to  submit.  In  May  of  that 
year,  led  by  the  Cacique  of  Espogache,  the  natives  begged 
for  pardon.*®  They  had  suffered  enough.  Affairs  were 
now  generally  progressive.  San  Agustin  numbered 
“more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  not  including 
those  of  negroes  and  natives,”  and  eager  to  enlarge  his 
control  and  to  blaze  a  path  into  the  interior  Canzo  ac> 
cepted  the  overtures  of  the  Georgia  natives  and  restored 
them  to  their  old  position  in  frontier  defense.  Hence¬ 
forth  Guale  would  keep  faith  with  Spain  and  receive  due 
reward  for  her  allegiance.*® 

Canzo  at  once  set  to  work  to  push  his  plans  for  the 
interior.  Summoning  a  conference  of  all  those  who  had 
knowledge  of  Tama  and  Guatari,  he  took  testimony  and 


24  Ynformacion  sobre  la  muerte  de  lot  Relixiosa  en  la  lencua  de  Guale  y 
muerte  de  Lucas  yndio,  que  se  halld  en  una  de  ellas,  Julio  11,  1698  (A.  G.  I,  Pat. 
ronato  1-1>1  /19  Ro  28.  Simancas.  Florida.  Deseubrimientos,  descripciones  y  pob- 
laciones  de  la  Florida)  :  Carta  de  Gonaalo  Mendez  de  Can(o,  Gobemador  de  la 
Florida,  i  S  .M.  En  ella  trata  de  la  muerte  que  dieron  los  Yndioe  de  guale 
&  loe  Religiosos  que  alii  se  encontraban  y  del  rescate  de  uno  de  ellos  llamado  fray 
francisco  Davila.  S.  Agustin  de  la  Florida  8  Agoeto  1698  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-9.  Sim¬ 
ancas.  Seculares.  Audiencia  de  Sto.  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes  de  Gobema- 
dores  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Consejo  desde  1668  &  1611). 

26  Testimonio  cerca  de  la  paciftcacion  de  los  caciques  de  la  provineia  de 
Guale  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-9.  Simancas.  Seculares.  Audiencia  de  Sto.  Domingo.  Car. 
tas  y  expedientes  de  Gobernadores  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Consejo  desde  1668 
d  1611)  ;  (Carta  de)  Espogache,  Cacique  de  Guale,  18  de  mayo  1600  (A.  G.  L 
54-6-16). 

26  Auto  y  pregon  del  Gobernador  de  la  Florida  Gonzalo  Mendes  de  Canco, 
sobre  la  libertad  de  los  Yndioe,  81  Enero  1600.  (A.  G.  I.  64-5-9.  Simancas. 
Seculares.  Audiencia  de  Sto  Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes  de  Gobernadores 
de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Consejo  desde  el  ano  At  1668  &  1611).  According  to 
Uiis  proclamation  the  Gualeans  were  declared  free.  It  was  made  "known  to  the 
said  Indian  men  and  women,  natives  of  this  province,  that  if  any  force  were 
nsed  against  them  or  their  liberty  taken  from  them  they  should  appeal  to  the 
governor”  who  would  punish  their  offenders.  To  the  accompaniment  of  "the 
drums  and  fifes  of  the  companies  of  the  fort”  the  order  was  published  "in  the 
streets  and  public  plazas”  of  San  Agustin. 
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dispatched  his  findings  to  the  King.”  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  the  trusty  soldier,  Juan  de  Lara  to  visit  Guale  and 
through  that  province  to  enter  and  reconnoiter  the  back 
country.** 

With  depleted  resources,  Philip  III  moved  cautious¬ 
ly.*®  Concerned  lest  Canzo’s  dream  should  result  in  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  the  king  called 
for  an  unbiased  report  on  La  Florida.  For  this  he  turned 
to  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes,  the  new  Cuban  governor.  Un¬ 
able  to  obtain  information  in  Havana,  Vald4s  despatched 
his  son,  Don  Fernando,  to  San  Agustin  with  instructions 
to  get  first  hand  testimony  from  men  experienced  on  that 
frontier. 


c 


il 


The  Valdes  report,  great  in  bulk,  favored  Canzo’s  \  ' 

plan,  and  supported  the  old  contention  that  La  Florida  j  ^  [ 

was  vital  to  the  safety  of  Spain’s  trade  in  the  Western^ 

Indies.  Of  the  eighteen  declarations  taken,  practically’ 


27  Ynfonnaeion  hecha  de  oflcio  ante  Don  Gonxalo  Mendea  de  Canfo,  Gob- 
ernador  de  las  Provineias  de  la  Florida,  sobre  la  situaeion  de  la  Tama  y  sua 
riquesas  y  de  la  poblacion  de  Ynslesea.  S.  Asustin  de  la  florida  4  febrero  1600 
(A.  G.  I.  64-5>9  folio  17.  Simancaa.  Seeularea.  Audieneia  de  Sto  Domingo. 
Cartas  y  expedientes  de  Gobernadores  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Conaejo  desde 
el  ano  de  1668  k  1611). 

28  Carta  del  Gouer.or  de  la  Florida  22  Sep  c  602  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-9.  Audi¬ 
eneia  de  Santo  Dominxo). 

29  Parrafo  de  una  carta  i  S.  H.  de  Alonso  de  las  Alas  haeiendo  raxona- 
miento  sobre  lo  conveniente  que  seria  traaladar  el  Presidio  de  San  Agustin.  San 
Agustin  12  Enero  1600  (A.  G.  I..  64-6-14.  Simancaa  .  Secular.  Audencia  de  Sto. 
Domingo.  Cartas  y  expedientes  de  oflciales  reales  de  la  Florida  vistos  en  el  Con- 
sejo  desde  d  ano  de  i660  k  1684).  In  this  letter  Las  Alas  argues  for  the  re- 
nu>val  of  the  presidio.  The  San  Agustin  site  was  endangered  by  storms  and  the 
vicinity  "poor  and  unsuited  for  farming  and  cattle  raising  on  account  of  being 
surrounded  with  lagoons  and  swamps  ot  salt  and  fresh  water  and  sandy  stretches" 
but  better  grounds  and  parts  are  to  be  found  on  the  coast  especially  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Guale.  "Thirty  leagues"  from  San  Agustin  in  a  northerly  direction 
"there  are  two  bars  better  than  this  port  of  San  Agustin.  and  with  a  better 
bottom.  They  are  two  leagues  apart.  The  first  one.  the  southermost.  is  called 
Zapala  and  the  other,  the  northernmost,  is  named  CoLnufo.  Between  these  two  ) 
bars  is  an  island  call^  Guale.”  Near  the  fertile  island  of  Guale  on  the  mainland 
were  two  pueblos  Yoa  and  Tolomato.  The  former  was  near  Cofonufo.  the  latter 
was  near  Zapala.  Either  site  would  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory  base  around  which 
one  might  conduct  extensive  farming  or  "penetrate  inland  as  far  as  the  country 
called  La  Tama,  and  to  the  mountains.”  Or  the  presidio  could  be  moved  to  tte 
town  San  Sebastian  “two  musket  shots"  away  from  San  Agustin  where  planting 
was  better  and  fioods  less  frequent.  Removal  of  the  presidio  would  not  be  very 
difficult  since  it  had  already  been  done  once  for  "when  this  country  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  aforesaid  Adelantado  Pedro  Menfodes  de  AviMs  this  presidio  was 
located  on  the  island  which  is  opposite  it  in  the  entrance  to  the  port  for  many 
years.  It  was  called  Old  Ssm  Agustin,  and  because  the  sea  had  eaten  away  a 
great  part  of  the  island  where  the  fort  and  town  srerc  it  was  necessary  to  move 
it,  to  this  other  side  where  it  now  is.  ...  ” 
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,  every  one  emphasized  the  dangers  that  beset  the  Georgia- 
/  Carolina  seaboard  and  lauded  the  commodious  harbors 
'  of  that  coast.*® 

Enthusiastic  over  the  report,  Canzo  prepared  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  domain.  Going  up  to  Guale  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1603,  the  governor  paid  that  province  a  formal  visit. 
With  a  pageant-like  fleet  of  pirogues  the  Spanish  official 
I  visited  all  the  important  pueblos.  At  each  town  saluta¬ 
tions  were  exchanged  and  festivities  enjoyed.  Guale  was 
now  asking  for  new  friars.  She  had  sworn  to  be  faithful 
and  in  turn  she  received  Spain’s  promise  of  favor.*' 
Before  Canzo  could  receive  help  from  Spain  and  enter 
upon  his  expansion  program,  his  place  as  governor  was 
taken  by  another.  Nevertheless,  Pedro  de  Ybarra,  the 
new  official,  came  to  La  Florida  filled  with  the  same,  zeal 
as  his  predecessor  for  spreading  the  Faith  and  extending 
U'  the  holdings  of  his  King.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
T  Canzo,  Ybarra  likewise  paid  a  visit  to  the  Georgia  pueb- 
^  los  and  renewed  the  alliance.  Twice  within  less  than 
twelve  months  Guale  had  received  the  unusual  attention 
^of  a  governor’s  visitation.** 

The  defensive  alliance  was  timely.  The  enemy  was 
astir.  The  seas  were  filled  with  English,  Dutch,  and 
French  corsairs.  Havana  and  San  Agustin  were  alive 
to  the  fact,  and  they  diligently  kept  each  other  acquainted 
with  news  of  impending  danger.  In  the  Antilles  swift 
smugglers  escaped  the  Spanish  patrols,  or  armadillas, 

/  80  Florida.  Haterlas  Gubernativca,  1602  A.  G.  I.  86-6-24.  Audencia  dc 

j  santo  Domingo.  In  this  report  on  conditions  in  La  Florida  the  harbors  .of 
/  Ballenas  (St.  Andrews  Sound  and  SatiUa  River),  Zapala  (Sapelo  Sound  and  River), 
/  Santa  ^ena  (Port  Royal  Sound),  and  Cayagua  (Charleston  Harbor)  received 
I  special  mention  as  being  places  of  commodious  anchorage. 
f  81  Visita  hecha  por  el  Gour.or  G.o  Mendei  de  Canzo:  En  las  Provin.as 

;  de  S.t  P.o  y  Guale  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-9.  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo)  ;  Carta  del 
.  Gouer.or  de  la  Florida  G.o  Hendez  de  Can^o  16  de  Abril  60S  (A.  G.  1.  64-6-9. 
I  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo). 

82  Discurso  del  uiaje  que  ha  a  hacer  el  Seiior  Pedro  de  ybarra  Gouerna- 
dor  y  Capp.an  general  destas  Prouincias  de  la  florida  Por  el  Rey  nuestro  seiior  a 
la  uisita  de  loe  naturales  de  la  Prouincia  de  san  Pedro  y  Guale  con  cantidad  de 
ynfanterio  de  la  que  sirue  a  su  mag.d  en  este  Pressidio  de  san  agustin  de  a 
donde  salio  a  ocbo  de  nouiembre  de  mill  y  seiscientoa  y  quatro  anos  y  Uego  a 
san  Juan  a  diez  del  dicho  ano  (A.  G.  I.  64-6-9.  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo). 
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and,  creeping  deep  into  mangrove  sheltered  harbors,  ■ 
boldly  disposed  of  rich  cargoes  of  wines,  silks,  linens, 
spices  and  hardware  and  even  of  slaves.  Then,  just  as 
stealthily  the  adventurous  free  traders  slipped  away, 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  massive  bales  of  hides.  In[ 
the  northern  borderland  similar  ventures  reaped  rich  toll 
in  deerskins,  China  root,  ^d  sassafras. 

The  old  dream  of  Ponce  de  Le6n  was  becoming  a  real¬ 
ity.  The  imaginary  “waters  of  Bimini”  took  tangible 
form  in  sassafras  tea.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Aviles, 
Europeans  had  found  health  and  rejuvenation  in  the 
new  draught.**  Medical  students  and  poets  alike  pro¬ 
claimed  its  wonders.**  And  soon  the  “useful  sassafras” 
rivalled  with  “pearle  and  gold”  in  urging  men  forward  to 
conquest  in  La  Florida.*®  More  active  than  either  Span¬ 
iards  or  English  in  sassafras  gathering  were  the  French 


88  “The  aoldiert  who  cune  from  la  Florida  in  hia  (Menindez)  company 
arriTcd  at  Seville  healthy  and  strong  from  having  used  the  water  of  the  sassafras, 
tree.  So  great  was  their  confidence  in  this  tree  that  Doctor  Nicolia  Honardesj 
(who  was  the  first  to  write  particularly  of  the  simple  medicaments  of  the  West- 1 
ern  Indies,  and  whose  work  was  translated  into  Latin  hy  Carlos  Cluaio,  after 
having  travelled  to  Spain,  and  who  added  many  erudite  notes)  said  that  when 
he  was  with  some  soldiers,  inquiring  about  the  tree,  the  larger  part  of  them 
each  took  out  a  goodly  piece  of  it  from  hia  pockets,  saying,  ‘Here  you  see  the 
tree  which  we  all  carry  with  us  as  a  cure  all  if  we  fall  ill,  as  we  did  in  Florida,* 
and  each  one  wlitb  great  exaggeration  recounted  the  prodigy  which  it  had  per. 
formed  with  him.”  Barcia,  Don  Andr<s  Gonsalez,  Entayo  Cronolooieo  para  la 
Hittoria  General  de  la  Florida,  p.  149. 

84  In  his  Dieeouree  Concerning  Western  Planting  (1884),  pp.  21-22,  Rich¬ 
ard  Hakluyt  confirms  Barcia  by  saying  “Moreover,  Doctor  Monardua,  that  excel¬ 
lent  phiaition  of  Civill,  writings  of  the  trees  of  the  West  Indies  in  his  books 
called  Joyfull  Newes  out  of  the  New  founds  worlds,  maketb  mention  of  a  tree 
called  Sassafras,  which  the  Frenchmen  founds  in  Florida,  fol.  46  of  hia  books,  in 
manner  foUowinge:  From  the  Florida  they  brings  a  woodde  and  roote  of  a  tree 
that  groweth  in  those  partes,  of  greats  vertues  and  excellencies,  healing  there¬ 
with  grevous  and  variable  d^asea.  It  may  be  three  yerea  paste  that  I  had 
knowledge  of  this  tree,  and  a  Frenche  man  that  had  bene  in  those  partes  shewed 
me  a  pece  of  yt,  and  told  me  marvells  of  the  vertues  thereof,  and  howe  many 
and  variable  diseases  were  healed  with  the  water  which  was  made  of  it,  and  I 
judged  that,  which  nowe  I  doe  finds  to  be  true  and  have  seene  by  experience. 
He  tolde  me  that  the  Frenchemen  which  had  bene  in  the  Florida,  at  the  time 
when  they  came  into  those  partes  had  bene  sicke  the  moste  of  them  of  grevous 
and  variable  diseases,  and  that  the  Indians  did  shewe  them  this  tree  and  the 
manner  howe  they  shoulde  use  yt,  Re ;  so  they  did,  and  were  healed  of  many 
evills;  which  surely  bringeth  admiration  that  one  onely  remedy  shoulde  works 
so  variable  and  marvelous  effeetes.  The  name  of  this  tree,  as  tbs  Indyans  terms 
yt.  is  called  Pauame,  and  the  Frenchmen  call  it  Sassafras.  To  be  brefe,  the 
DMtor  Honardus  bestoweth  eleven  leaves  in  describings  the  sovereinties  and  ex¬ 
cellent  properties  thereof." 

86  Michael  Drayton  in  an  Ode  To  The  Virginian  Voyage  calls  on  the 
“Indiutrious  Haekluit”  and  to  “Britans"  brave  to  attend  to  their  voyage  and 
gather  in  the  “pearle  and  gold”  and  the  “useful!  sassafras.” 
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free  traders.  Coupled  now  with  their  old  dream  of  mys¬ 
tic  treasure  within  the  sierras  near  Tama  and  Guatari 
was  the  reality  of  practical  trading  for  sassafras  in  the 
Georgia  province  of  Guale. 

News  of  French  corsairs  in  the  Savannah  River  had 
reached  San  Agustin  in  1603,  but,  busy  with  other  mat¬ 
ters,  Governor  Canzo  had  temporized,  and  had  permitted 
^  enemy  to  escape.  Emboldened  by  success,  the  same 

-"‘Hn  returned  to  Georgia  two  years  later.  But 
(j)  ^  ^  ^  ^  the  new  governor,  Ybarra,  and  his  Gualean  allies  were 
(  this  time  on  the  watch.  Inquisitive  strangers  were  under 

the  ban. 

IV.  The  Fight  on  the  Savannah,  1605. 

Sassafras  flourishes  in  the  springtime;  and  at  this 
season  La  Florida  might  expect  visitors.  On  February 
3,  1605,  an  unidentified  craft  appeared  off  the  bar  of  San 
Agustin  and  sounded  the  entrance.  For  two  days  the 
stranger  dallied ;  then  turning  about,  he  proceeded  north- 
/ward.  Ybarra  was  perplexed.  What  might  this  mean? 

I  The  answer  soon  came.  The  interloper  was  no  mere 
I  derelict ;  he  had  a  definite  purpose  in  Floridian  waters. 

At  the  bar  of  San  Pedro  (Cumberland  Sound)  the 
trespassers  repeated  their  maneuvers.  Soundings  were 
I  made  of  that  entrance.  But  there  was  an  alert  friar  on 
I  Cumberland  Island.  Faithful  to  his  civil  as  well  as  his 
religious  duties,  the  watchful  missionary’^  sent  some  of 
I  his  neophytes  to  examine  and  interview  the  strange  boat. 
The  Indians  discovered  that  the  intruders  numbered 
eight  men,  and  that  they  belonged  to  a  large  French  ship 
that  was  coasting  north  toward  Santa  Elena.  This  start¬ 
ling  news  was  forwarded  at  once  to  Ybarra.  Meanwhile 
the  small  boat  made  its  way  to  Guale. 

Guale  now  redeemed  herself  and  wiped  out  the  stain 
of  the  massacre  of  ’97.  No  sooner  had  the  foreign  char¬ 


ts  Probably  Fray  Juan  BaptUta  de  Capilla. 
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acter  of  the  visiting  craft  been  discovered  than  the  ca-  * 
cique  of  the  capital  island  (St.  Catherine’s)  despatched 
the  news  to  San  Agustin.  Then,  not  waiting  for  Spanish 
action,  the  Gualeans  enticed  the  strangers  to  draw  near. 
Learning  that  the  small  boat  carried  the  French  captain 
and  the  pilot  of  the  mother  ship  that  lay  anchored  at 
Los  Bajos  (Savannah  River),  the  chieftain  proceeded 
more  cautiously.  Here  was  a  chance  to  reap  a  capital 
prize. 

Some  time  before  this,  the  Savannah  Indians  had  i 
broken  with  Guale,  and  had  induced  some  of  the  Gualeans 
to  withdraw  from  the  compact  made  with  Spain.  These 
malcontents  gave  as  their  reason  their  inability  to  miake  ' 
both  ends  meet  if  they  refused  to  trade  with  foreigners.  ■ 

The  stakes  were  high.  If  Guale  scored  she  would  not 
only  reap  a  big  reward  but  she  would  receive  substantial 
aid  from  San  Agustin  to  help  in  subduing  her  rebel  sub¬ 
jects  and  in  striking  at  the  rival  leader  in  the  northern 
district.  With  this  in  mind  Guale  planned.  All  unsus¬ 
pecting,  the  white  strangers  accepted  the  gracious  invi¬ 
tation  to  parley.  No  doubt  the  wily  cacique  negotiated  \ 
for  sassafras  and  China  root  and  promised  allegiance  to  (p 
the  French  king.  Then  turning  about,  the  crafty  brave 
seized  his  guest.  Half  of  the  eight  Frenchmen  escaped 
with  their  boat,  but  Guale  held  the  other  four.  In  the 
struggle  the  captain  and  his  pilot  were  killed. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Ybarra  was  more  than  dis¬ 
turbed.  When  the  first  news  arrived  from  San  Pedro 
that  confirmed  his  fears  of  foreign  danger,  there  was  no 
vessel  at  San  Agustin.  Burt,  using  his  wits,  Ybarra  de¬ 
termined  to  call  upon  the  Indians  for  help.  Not  realiz¬ 
ing,  however,  that  a  large  French  frigate  was  actually 
engaged  in  trafficking  with  the  natives  in  one  of  the  local 
harbors,  Ybarra  resolved  to  try  “strategems.”  By  trick¬ 
ery,  a  small  detachment  of  Spaniards,  supplemented  by 
a  fieet  of  pirogues  manned  by  swarthy  braves,  might 
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easily  overcome  the  eight  Frenchmen.  So  the  governor 
argued.  With  this  scheme  in  mind  Ybarra  despatched  a 
corporal  with  some  men  to  make  his  way  up  the  Inland 
Passage,  and  to  waylay  the  interlopers. 

Following  close  upon  the  first  move  of  Ybarra  came 
the  news  from  Guale  of  the  French  vessel  in  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River,  eight  leagues  from  St.  Catherine’s  Island.  In 
this  second  report  Ybarra  learned  not  only  that  the  en¬ 
emy  had  a  large  vessel  but  also  that  she  was  well  armed 
v;)  and  carried  twenty-seven  persons.  Happily,  one  of  the 
presidial  tenders  returned  to  San  Agustin  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Here  was  Ybarra’s  opportunity.  Summoning 
Francisco  de  Ecija,*''  his  most  experienced  pilot,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  ordered  the  tender  refitted,  and  placing  aboard  ship 


the  allowance  for  the  northern  mission  he  despatched 
the  hardy  captain  with  twenty  of  the  best  soldiers  to  the 
front.  Ecija’s  orders  were  short  and  to  the  point.  Not 
a  day  was  to  be  lost.  The  French  must  be  removed. 

Six  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  first  news  of  the 
French,  the  San  Jose,  a  vessel  built  at  San  Agustin,  came 
into  port.  Not  satisfied  with  the  strength  of  Ecija’s 
small  band.  Governor  Ybarra  overhauled  the  frigate  and 
immediately  ordered  her  to  join  Ecija.  Under  command 

87  Franeiseo  Fernandex  de  Ecija  native  of  Ecija  in  Old  Spain  ranka 
hish  among  the  early  guardiana  of  La  Florida.  Coming  to  that  borderland  with 
AviKs  in  the  days  of  the  first  planting  the  young  Spaniard  had  cast  his  lot  with 
the  fate  of  that  borderland.  Eager  for  adventure  the  youthful  soldier,  probably 
less  than  twenty  years  of  age  in  156S,  travelled  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
Peninsula  provinces  in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  ever  desired  waterway  that 
should  link  the  San  Agustin  coast  with  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  allay  the  dangers 
of  the  Bahama  Channel.  During  the  twenty  year  lifetime  of  the  two  forts  at 
Santa  Elena,  Fort  San  Felipe  and  Fort  San  Marcos,  (1668-1676;  1677-1687)  Ecija 
appears  to  have  Ailed  the  position  of  oi/erss  in  (iukt  Carolina  settlement.  But 
with  the  reduction  of  the  fort  at  Santa  Elena  be  took  up  his  labors  at  San 
Agustin.  In  both  the  report  on  Tama  in  1600,  taken  by  Canzo  and  the  report 
on  La  Florida  in  1602,  taken  by  Valdez,  Ecija  was  called  upon  to  recite  his 
frontier  experiences.  The  clear,  lucid  style  of  his  declarations  conArms  one's 
estimate  of  his  abilities.  With  service  the  young  oi/erez  grew  in  prominence  and 
In  1606  we  And  him  occupying  the  position  of  captain  at  San  Agustin.  He  was 
now  "more  than  sixty  years”  old.  However,  the  defense  of  the  Georgia-Carolina 
seaboard  in  1606  did  not  end  his  career.  In  1609  Ecija  was  again  called  upon 
to  defend  La  Florida.  It  was  he,  who  led  in  1609  the  expedition  that  looked 
in  upon  the  Jamestown  settlement,  and  after  making  new  alliances  with  the 
Carolina  Indians,  reported  to  San  Agustin.  For  forty-four  years  or  more  Ecija 
labored  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  name  may  well  be  linked  with  those  of 
the  other  guardians  of  La  Florida. 
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of  Alf^rez  Martin  de  Boyano  and  bearing  a  force  of 
thirty  soldiers,  the  San  Jose  turned  seaward.  She,  too, 
bore  orders  to  destroy  the  Frenchmen.  But  just  as  Boy¬ 
ano  was  about  to  cross  the  bar  a  frigate  came  up  from 
Havana. 


The  whole  Caribbean  was  now  alert.  Conscious  of 
the  dangers  that  were  menacing  the  northern  mainland. 
Governor  Valdes  had  despatched  from  Havana  a  ship 
with  fifteen  men  to  warn  Ybarra  of  the  presence  of  cor¬ 
sairs  and  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  La  Florida.  This 
timely  aid  from  the  Cuban  stronghold  was  welcome.^ 
Adding  the  new  come  band  to  Boyano’s  forces,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  sent  them  northward  to  assist  Ecija. 


" 


In  short  order  the  Spanish  vessels  drew  together  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  and  stealthily  closed 
in  on  the  unsuspecting  Frenchmen.  Ecija  now  led  the 
way.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  San  Jose  he  had  boarded 
that  frigate  and  taken  command.  Noiselessly  the  keen¬ 
eyed  captain  crept  up  the  silent  waters.  Hugging  closely 
the  south  shore  ,for  “the  channel  of  the  bar  is  on  the 
south  side,"  the  doughty  mariner  piloted  his  forces,  di¬ 
rected  no  doubt,  by  a  dark  skinned  Gualean.  A  sharp 
bend  in  the  marshy  savannas,  and  the  enemy  lay  revealed. 
He  had  been  trapped  in  that  deep  set  harbor. 


And  what  a  scene  greeted  the  Spaniards  I  Broad  be-  ^ 
fore  them  swept  Georgia’s  border  stream — mighty  band  —  > 
of  liquid  gold  that  whispered  strange  tales  of  magic  hills 
that  touched  the  sky.  Only  he  who  has  approached  it 
from  the  sea  can  know  the  charm  of  the  Savannah  and 
her  environs — Tybee,  Hilton  Head  or  Los  Osos,  distant 
Daufuskie,  and  the  wondrous  sweep  of  the  low  couched 
marsh-isles  that  lie  between.  It  is  as  a  wide  green  gate¬ 
way  that  opens  to  an  enchanted  road.  Deep  within  the 
recesses  of  this  vast  sea-garden,  Ecija  had  spied  the 
enemy.  Anchored  securely  the  Frenchmen  engaged  in  > 
barter,  while  all  around  the  motionless  craft  scores  of 
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bronze-backed  warriors  paddled  broad  nosed  cypress 
canoes  as  they  exchanged  Georgia  products  for  French 
wares.  It  all  blended  in  perfect  harmony,  and  on  like 
an  alluring  path  the  great  stream  led  to  the  mainland, 
where  majestic  moss-draped  live  oaks  prophesied  eons  of 
✓  j  peace  and  rest,**  while  nearby  delicate  light-green  tones 
iof  sassafras  boughs  proclaimed  the  new  born  Spring. 


But  now  the  vista  suddenly  changed.  The  Spanish 
frigate  appeared  and  transformed  the  seascape.  Ecija’s 
command  rang  out  clearly  on  the  vibrant  air.  His  order 
no  doubt  was  like  one  that  he  had  heard  the  renowned 
I  Aviles  issue  forty  years  before  when  another  Frenchman 
I  had  been  intercepted  on  that  same  stormy  coast.  Now, 

Ialso,  like  the  doughty  Ribaut  the  trapped  Frenchman  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender;  whereupon  the  San  Jose  drew  nearer 
and  the  fight  was  on.  For  some  moments  the  struggle 
waged  hotly.  Men  were  killed  and  wounded.  Ecija  him¬ 
self  received  a  heavy  blow.  In  desperation  the  losing 
Frenchmen  set  fire  to  their  vessel,  but  the  two  Spanish 
barks  came  to  Ecija’s  assistance  and  quenched  the  blaze 
which  was  consuming  the  enemy’s  craft.  In  triumph  the 
wounded  veteran  bore  his  fire-blackened  prize  to  San 
Agustin,  where  Ybarra  anxiously  awaited  results. 

/  The  Governor  rejoiced;  Guale  had  proven  loyal;  the 
/Savannah  had  witnessed  a  Spanish  victory  over  the  auda¬ 
cious  enemy;  San  Pedro  was  as  staunch  as  ever;  and 
,  now,  the  hardy  Ecija  had  come  back  towing  a  lordly  prize 
that  carried  nine  pieces  of  artillery  with  twenty-one 
(  prisoners.*®  The  French  vessel  was  no  ordinary  trader. 
Outfitted  in  Plymouth,  England,  in  January,  1604,  she| 


88  Bonaventure  Cemetery  fulfiUa  this  promise  to-day.  Under  a  sDycry 
Krey,  mos8.caaopied  world  Savannah’s  dead  rest  in  pesieeful  quietude. 

89  Carta  de  Pedro  de  Ybarra  a  S.  H.  de  fecha  10  de  Mayo  de  1605  (A. 
G.  I.  64>6-9.  Simancas.  Seeulares.  Audiencia  de  Sto  Dominqo.  Cartas  y 
czpedientes  de  Gobernadores  de  la  Florida  vistos  es  el  Consejo  desde  1568  6  1611)  ; 
Copia  de  carta  de  Pedro  de  yuarra  qouer.or  de  la  florida  p.r  su  m.d  aeerca  de  la 
presa  q.e  hizo  de  un  nauio  de  franceses  y  ynqleses  La  oricinal  se  embio  a  su  M.d 
eon  una  eonsulta  de  14  de  Ott.e  1605  (A.  G.  I.  54-5-9.  Audiencia  de  Santo 
Dominso)  ;  Relacion  de  la  coeta  del  Jacan  a  donde  dicen  esta  poblado  un  fuerte 
de  enemiKos  inqlesea  (A.  G.  1.  54-5-9.  Audiencia  de  Santo  Dominqo). 
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carried  two  patenta  from  the  King  of  France,  one  bear- 1 
ing  the  date  1600;  the  other,  1604.  However,  since  the  I 
three  nations,  Spain,  England,  and  France  were  now  at  ' 
peace,  in  Europe  at  least,  and  since  the  affair  had  turned 
out  so  well  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the  “moulded  letters” 
that  had  been  carried  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
French  claim  plates  were  now  in  Spanish  hands.  Govern¬ 
or  Ybarra  decided  to  spare  his  captives. 

Anxious  to  win  favor  with  Philip  III,  Ybarra  report¬ 
ed  his  achievement.  What  he  said  reflects  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  Indian  allies.  On  May  10  he  wrote  concern¬ 
ing  the  prisoners:  “In  order  not  to  spend  so  much  of 
your  funds  here  in  sustaining  them,  and  because  they  are 
too  many  to  keep  here  together,  in  view  of  the  very  few 
men  that  I  have  *  •  *  I  decided  to  send  for  all  the  friendly 
caciques  and  deliver  to  them  in  my  presence  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  each,  so  that  they  may  support  and  feed  them 
for  me,  not  allowing  them  to  communicate  with  one  an-  ^ 
other  and  distributing  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  interior 
country,  where  they  cannot  see  the  ocean.  I  did  this  be-  la 
cause  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  hang  them,  in  view 
of  the  peace  existing  between  the  three  kingdoms,  nor  to 
give  them  their  liberty,  because  of  the  knowledge  they 
have  of  this  coast.” 

Two  of  the  captives  were  retained  at  San  Agustin.j 
One  was  a  doctor  and  herbalist;  the  other,  one  of  the 
outfitters  of  the  vessel,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  language.  From  his  captives  Ybarra  had 
learned  much;  and  distressed  over  the  familiarity  of  the* 
Frenchmen  with  the  La  Florida  coast  and  interior  prov-  ^ 
ince,  the  governor  once  more  took  up  his  argument  for . 
the  occupation  of  the  interior.  In  his  letter  to  the  King ) 
Ybarra  again  asked  for  men  and  supplies  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  expedition,  and  in  a  tone  of  alarm  he  wrote  that 
“they  [the  French]  have  more  knowledge  of  the  coast 
and  the  interior  of  La  Florida,  and  of  its  gold  mines  and 
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other  sources  of  riches  than  those  of  us  who  are  here.” 


I 


The  new  menace  stirred  the  governor  deeply.  Surely 
his  Majesty  could  not  refuse  to  see  the  needs  of  the  floral 
borderland.  And,  anticipating  co-operative  response 
from  Philip  III,  Ybarra  authorized  preparations  for  the 
proposed  advance  into  back  country.  As  a  preliminary 
step  the  coast  must  be  reconnoitered  as  far  as  Cape 
Roman  (Cape  Fear)  and  a  way  of  approach  into  the  in¬ 
terior  determined  upon.  At  the  same  time,  all  stray 
Frenchmen  must  be  sought  out  and  removed.  For  this 
puri>ose  Captain  Ecija  was  again  called  into  service. 

Taking  twenty-three  trustworthy  assistants.  La  Flor¬ 
ida’s  old  guardian  boarded  the  frigate  Asuncion  and 
I  sailed  north  on  August  2,  1605.  He  carried  instructions 
to  sound  the  principal  harbors,  to  take  descriptions  of 
port  entrances,  to  investigate  the  most  promising  water¬ 
ways  into  the  interior,  and  to  capture  any  interloper  who 
might  be  found  loitering  on  the  coast.^** 


On  August  5,  when  three  days  out  from  San  Agustin, 
Ecija  came  to  anchor  at  Guale,  or  Cofonufo  Sound.  Here 
he  dropped  his  leads,  conferred  with  the  cacique,  and, 
after  obtaining  a  native  Christian  interpreter  passed  on 
to  the  Savannah  River. 


To  make  sure  that  illicit  trade  had  not  been  resumed 
in  that  old  rendezvous,  Ecija  reconnoitered  the  scene  of 
his  recent  encounter  with  the  French.  He  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  enemy’s  reappearance,  but  his  passing  de¬ 
scription  of  Tybee  Roads,  or  La  Bahia  de  los  Bajos,  is 
^of  interest  to  students  of  colonial  Georgia.  According  to 
this  early  champion  of  those  fair  waters,  “The  bay  of 
Los  Bajos  is  a  deep  bay,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
is  northwest-southwest ;  the  bar  has  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  channel  three  fathoms  of  water ;  it  is  a  very  wide 
harbor,  and  it  is  possible  to  beat  to  windward  within  it. 

40  Relmeion  de  Im  costa  del  norte  decde  San  Agustin  de  la  Florida  hasta 
el  eabo  de  San  Roman  (A.  G.  1.  64-6>9  Audieneia  de  Santo  Domingo). 
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A  freeh-water  river  empties  into  it,  and  the  channel  of 
the  bar  is  on  the  south  side,  close  to  a  wooded  point,  be¬ 
low  which  there  is  another  point,  sandy.  Within  the  bay 
there  is  an  island  over  two  leagues  wide.”  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  one  of  the  first  descriptions  ever  given  of  Savan¬ 
nah’s  commodious  doorway. 

Leaving  the  Savannah,  Ecija  next  made  his  way  past 
Los  Osos  (Hilton  Head  Island)  to  Santa  Elena  (Port 
Royal  Sound).  There  he  conferred  with  the  cacique  of 
Escamacu,  and  after  obtaining  an  interpreter  sailed  on 
to  Cayagua  (Charleston).  Here  Ecija  received  disturb¬ 
ing  news.  The  natives  reported  that  six  days  before,  a . 
large  ship  had  appeared  at  Joye,  near  the  Rio  Jordan 
(either  the  Santee  or  the  Pedee)  and  had  sent  a  launch 
ashore.  Wasting  no  time,  Ecija  asked  the  Cayaguans^ 
for  an  interpreter,^^  and  sailed  northward.  Moving  ' 
slowly,  the  captain  scanned  the  shoreline.  He  must  make 
sure  that  the  coast  was  free  from  trespassers.  By  Aug¬ 
ust  23  he  had  covered  the  whole  seaboard  as  far  as  Cape 
Roman  (Cape  Fear).  He  had  found  nothing. 

Turning  back,  the  zealous  pilot  searched  for  the 
French  launch  that  had  gone  ashore  near  the  Jordan. 
Here  the  Spaniards  were  more  successful.  Confirmatory 
evidence  of  a  recent  French  visit  was  obtained.  Ecija  f 
learned  that  a  large  vessel  bearing  axes,  hoes,  knives,  \ 
and  other  iron  tools  had  anchored  and  sent  a  small  boat, 

41  The  Cayacuan  interpreter  eeeurcd  by  Ecija  was  named  Alonso,  and  was 
son-in-law  of  the  chief  of  Hati.  Alonso  was  a  Christian  Indian  “who  had  been 
baptised  at  Santa  Elena  when  it  was  settled.”  It  may  be  purely  speculative,  but 
one  is  led  to  think  that  this  Indian  parallels  Captain  Ecija  in  lenath  of  service 
in  Spain’s  cause.  The  little  native  altar-boy  taken  from  Santa  Elena  to  Axacan 
(Virginia)  by  Father  Segura  in  1670  was  named  Alonso.  I  conjecture  that  the 
two  are  identical.  When  AviMs  went  to  Virginia  to  avenge  the  massacre  ofj 
the  Segura  band,  little  Alonso  was  the  only  one  left  to  tell  the  tale.  He  waal 
rescued  by  the  Adelantado  and  brought  back  home.  If  still  living  he  would  now  be| 
grown  to  full  manhood,  and  it  would  be  but  natural  for  him  to  be  again  serving 
the  Spaniards.  Anyway,  Ecija  took  Alonso,  the  interpreter,  to  San  Agustin. 
where  Governor  Ybarra  negotiated  with  him  and  arranged  for  a  reconnoitering 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Carolina  country,  for  which  "many  presents  and 
pay”  would  be  given  to  Alonso. 
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containing:  five  Frenchmen,  ashore  to  obtain  fresh  water 
and  solicit  trade.  Unfortunately  for  the  Frenchmen,  a 
storm  arose  and  drove  the  mother  ship  out  to  sea ;  where- 
/upon  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  Stranded  white  men.  In 
/the  encounter  two  Frenchmen  were  killed.  The  other 
/  three  were  taken  prisoners  and  distributed  among  their 
h  captors. 

The  three  survivors  must  be  ransomed.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  among  the  natives  might  prove  disastrous.  Upon 
inquiry  Ecija  learned  that  one  Frenchman  was  miles 
away  in  the  interior,  where  he  had  been  taken  by  his 
master,  but  the  other  two  were  still  nearby,  in  the  hands 
of  Cacique  Panto  of  Hati.  After  a  brief  parley  Panto 
relinquished  his  French  slaves.  Ecija  ctould  now  turn  to 
the  question  of  the  best  port  of  entrance  into  the  interior. 

In  a  council  with  the  natives  he  learned  much  about 

IGuatari.  Many  had  heard  of  Los  Diamantes.  One  brave 
had  been  as  far  as  Guatari  and  knew  that  beyond  that 
pueblo  the  sierras  were  reported  to  be  rich  in  gold  and 
precious  metals.^*  Our  worthy  captain  tried  a  little  in¬ 
terior  exploration  for  himself,  but  found  the  Jordan  too 
\  shallow  to  make  any  headway.*®  Satisfied  that  the  more 
commodious  harbor  of  Cayagua  would  best  suit  Governor 
Ybarra’s  purpose,  Ecija  gathered  his  French  captives, 
persuaded  Chief  Panto  and  his  son-in-law,  Alonso,  to 
join  the  company,  and  sailed  for  San  Agustin,  where  he 
arrived  on  September  21,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
seven  weeks.** 

Once  more  Ybarra  was  pleased  with  his  old  pilot. 
Not  only  had  Ecija  returned  well  and  hearty,  but  his 


\y  42  This  waa  “Alonao  Christian”  aon-in-Iaw  of  Chief  Panto  of  Hath 

4S  Eeija  reported  that  he  aod  hia  men  "attempted  to  ascend  the  river, 
bat.  on  account  of  the  strong  current,  they  could  not  do  so.  and.  apart  from  this, 
H  had  but  little  water;  it  cannot  be  entered  except  in  small  boats  with  oars.” 

44  Testimonio  del  viaje  que  hixo  el  Capitan  franeiseo  femandes  de  Eeiia 
a  la  visita  de  la  costa  de  la  handa  del  Norte  de  este  pressidio  aho  1606  (A.  G.  1. 
Patronato  1-1-1  /19,  ro-29.  Simancas.  La  Florida.  Descrubimientos,  deserip. 
clones  y  poblaeiones  de  La  Florida.  Ahos  1627-1609). 
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reconnaissance  had  proven  that  the  Georgia-Carolina 
seaboard  was  free  from  immediate  danger.  Feting  the 
Cayagua  Indians,  the  governor  arranged  with  them  for 
further  investigation  of  the  interior ;  and,  under  Spanish 
escort  he  despatched  the  swarthy  braves  back  to  their 
home,  happy  in  the  possession  of  splendid  gifts.  Once^ 
more  Spanish  influence  was  secure  in  the  northern 
provinces. 

The  French  exploit  in  the  Savannah  had  been  one 
of  the  typical  free-trading  ventures  so  common  during 
the  first  century  of  New  World  history;  so  too  was  the 
overture  to  the  natives  in  the  Rio  Jordan.  In  the  testi¬ 
mony  taken  from  Ecija’s  ransomed  captives  it  was 
learned  that  the  French  mother  ship  that  had  disap¬ 
peared  during  the  storm  had  been  outfitted  by  Monsieur 
del  Villar,  governor  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  v/as  com¬ 
manded  by  Le  Sueur,  who  carried  orders  to  conduct  trade 
in  the  Caribbean,  in  La  Florida,  and  in  Canada. 

The  contest  was  between  colonizers  and  plunderers. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  overseas  colonies  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Spain  had  been  preyed  upon  by  subjects  of  other 
nations  less  willing  to  labor.  On  every  border  the  hand 
of  the  plunderer  had  shown  itself.  French,  English,  and 
Dutch  corsairs  hovered  over  each  vulnerable  sea-road. 
Whether  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  Azores,  the  Canaries, 
in  the  Caribbean,  on  the  shores  of  La  Florida,  or  off  the 
Newfoundland  Banks,  the  prowlers  of  the  deep  purloined 
Spanish  wealth  and  sailed  away  happy  with  a  taut  tow- 
line  piloting  rich  hauls.  There  was  no  respite.*®  Not 


46  other  French  and  English  corsairs  soon  appeared  on  the  La  Florida 
coast.  In  a  "Carta  incompleta  de  Pedro  de  Ibarra"  (A.  G.  L  64-6-9.  Audiencia  de 
Santo  Domingo) ,  the  governor  presents  proof  of  the  continued  annoyance.  And  in 
1609  Captain  EeUa  led  another  reconnoitering  expedition  up  the  Atlantic  coast. 
His  one  vessel  was  unable  to  beseige  the  newly  founded  Jamestown,  but  the 
derrotero  of  his  pilot.  Andr4s  Gonziles,  and  the  record  of  the  voyage  are  en¬ 
lightening  (/tinerary  of  a  voyage  to  Axaean  (Virginia)  in  1609  (A.  G.  I.  1-1-1  /19, 
Ro  81)  :  Account  of  the  same  voyage  by  Ybarra  (A.  G.  L  2-6-S  /16). 
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until  the  days  of  Spanish  convoys,  fortifications,  and  pa¬ 
trols,  did  the  aristocratic  robbers  of  the  main  partially 
forsake  their  lucrative  buccaneering  and  smuggling  pro¬ 
fession  and  turn  to  the  more  respectable  program  of  col¬ 
onization  combined  with  privateering.  It  is  with  this 
modified  form  of  foreign  endeavor  that  much  of  La  Flor¬ 
ida’s  later  story  deals. 

University  of  California 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 

[This  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ida  Schaller 
Peacock,  of  Athens,  Georpa.  The  account  in  all  probability  was 
written  sometime  between  1867  and  1870.  So  far  as  the  editor  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  it  has  never  been  published  in  its  entirety. 
He  has  seen,  however,  several  unddentined  newspaper  clippings 
containing  garbled  and  rindly  deleted  extracts  from  the  accoun^ 
which  led  him  to  believe  tut  it  was  published  in  this  expurgated 
form  while  speaking  or  writing  anything  unfriendly  or  discredit¬ 
able  to  the  Federal  officers  of  occupation  was  still  dangerous.  The 
Atlanta  Journal  of  29  July,  1923,  printed  several  passages  from  the 
manuscript,  under  the  feature  story  title  of  “Eye-Witness  De¬ 
scribes  Burning  of  Columbia." — Lester  Hargrett,  University  of 
Georgia.] 

BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA 

(A  Thrilling),  A  Faithful,  &  Graphic  Description  of  a 
national  Crime. 

By  Madame  S.  Sosnowski.^ 

Many  dear  friends  have  insisted  of  my  Riving  a  nar¬ 
ration  of  that  sad  event  the  burning  of  that  sweet  city, 
the  Capital  of  South  Carolina,  by  General  Sherman.* 

In  introducing  my  subject  I  must  state  that  we  occu¬ 
pied  at  that  eventful  crisis,  the  beautiful  buildings, 
known  as  Barhamville,  for  years  an  Institution  of  learn¬ 
ing,  where  the  daughters  of  the  South  received  a  polished 
and  thorough  education. 

The  venerable  Director  Dr  Marks,  and  his  lady  feel¬ 
ing  the  need  of  repose,  placed  the  buildings  in  our  hands, 
to  which  we  moved  from  Columbia  with  our  boarding 
pupils. 

We  had  around  us  the  daughters  of  many  families  of 
the  southern  States ;  the  loveliest  flowers  that  could  adorn 

1  Madame  Sophie  Soanowaki  was  born  in  Pforaheim,  Baden,  in  1809.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  court  phyaieian,  Dr.  Wents.  In  1888  ahe  came  with  bar 
huaband  to  America  and  aettled  aomewhere  in  the  north.  After  hia  death  a  few 
ycara  later,  ahe  moved  to  South  Carolina.  Shortly  after  the  civil  war,  Madame 
Soenowaki  moved  from  Columbia  to  Athens,  Georgia,  where  she  became  principal 
of  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  and  later  lurincipal  at  the  Home  SchooL  She  died  in  1900. 

2  General  Sherman  entered  Columbia  17  February  and  departed  three  days 
later,  80  February,  1866.  The  most  scholarly  dissertation  on  the  burning  ot 
Columbia,  perhaps,  is  "Who  Burned  Columbia?"  by  James  Ford  Rhodes,  found 
in  the  Amtriean  Hittorical  Review,  v^.  vli.  pp.  486-498.  This  paper  was  read 
before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at  its  November  Meeting  of  .1901.  It 
has  been  reprinted,  along  with  other  papers,  in  Rhodes,  Hittorietl  Rssoys.  (Mew 
York,  1909),  pp.  299-818. 
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a  Nation,  as  well  as  the  firesides  of  cultivated  homes. 

The  scouts  of  General  Hampton’  giving  information 
that  General  Sherman  undoubtedly  aimed  at  Columbia, 
the  question  became  very  serious  how  to  protect  the 
dear  young  beings  placed  under  our  charge,  and  we  re¬ 
solved  to  [send]  them  with  a  few  exceptions  to  North 
Carolina. 

Willing,  and  trustworthy  protectors  we  found  at 
once  in  Columbia,  for  many  persons  of  standing  as  well 
as  military  men  felt  the  necessity  of  sudden  flight  and 
to  some  of  them  we  confided  these  precious  young  beings. 
Packing  of  trunks,  the  certainty  of  approaching  danger, 
the  fear,  lest  they  might  fail  in  reaching  their  homes  in 
safety,  all  these  occupations  and  varied  powerful  emo¬ 
tions  kept  our  little  community  during  the  entire  day*  in 
a  state  of  agitation ;  until  the  long  train  of  cars  stopping 
at  Barhamville  depot,  (where  already  a  mountain  of 
trunks  was  ready)  arrived  to  receive  of  [sic]  pupils  on 
board. 

The  parting  of  these  devoted  young  ladies  will  ever 
remain  a  bright  spot  in  my  memory. 

They  left  us,  and  came  back  again  to  take  another  af¬ 
fectionate  farewell,  withal,  full  of  dread  of  the  dangers 
that  might  await  them  and  in  sympathy  for  us,  who  were 
to  remain  behind. 

Shouts  of  enthusiasm  from  those  on  the  cars  came 
to  us,  as  the  long  line  of  these  young  ladies  entered  the 
train,  and  no  doubt  many  a  manly  heart  vowed  to  be¬ 
come  a  second  Bayard  and  to  devote  his  sword  to  the 
defence  of  helpless  women. 

How  deeply  we  felt  at  that  moment  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  thus  resting  upon  us  one  can  well  imagine,  and  our 
only  consolation  was,  that  Kind  Providence  would  shield 

S  Wade  Hampton  (1818-1902). 

4  15  February. 
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these  young  beings,  we  had  no  power  to  protect.  The 
impending  danger  kept  us  awake  during  the  night,  and 
we  continued  during  four  days,  and  nights,  without  rest, 
or  sleep.  Every  moment  was  marked  by  some  event. 

We  had  still  some  ladies  with  us,  whose  parents  were 
residing  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina. 

They  were  lovely  children,  doubly  dear  to  us,  by  long 
friendship  with  their  parents. 

To  send  them  safely  to  their  homes,  was  our  very 
first  duty,  and  I  rode  at  an  early  hour'^  to  Columbia  to 
find  a  convenience. 

For  some  time  my  endeavors  were  fruitless,  until  I 
saw  the  son  of  Major  Lipscomb,  a  cousin  of  the  young 
ladies.  I  beconed  [ate],  that  1  wished  to  see  him,  and  on 
approaching  asked  him  to  find  at  any  cost  or  pains,  a 
safe  conveyance  for  his  cousins. 

He  informed  me,  that  Gov.  Bonham’s®  carriage  must 
just  be  passing  the  Congaree  bridge,  on  its  way  to  New¬ 
berry.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  so  without  cere¬ 
mony  I  requested  a  friend  just  advancing  on  horse  back 
to  permit  Frank  using  his  horse  for  a  short  time ;  then  I 
told  the  young  man  to  ride  with  the  utmost  speed  to  reach 
the  carriage,  and  with  it  return  directly  to  Barhamville, 
and  take  his  cousins  on  the  safest  way  to  their  homes. 

The  young  soldier  acted  upon  my  suggestion  with  as 
much  promptness  as  discretion,  the  carriage  secured,  he 
returned  directed  [stc]  to  Barhamville. 

The  young  ladies  had  only  a  few  moments  to  gather 
the  necessary  clothing ;  the  faithful  house-keeper  provid¬ 
ed  our  young  refugees  with  some  provisions,  and  upon 
my  return  to  my  home,  I  met  the  travellers  already  on 
their  way  to  their  homes.  This  meeting,  and  immediate 


6  16  February. 

6  MiUedse  Luke  Bonham  (1815-1890).  Governor  of  South  Carolina  1862- 
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parting  was  very  touching;  they  were  so  eager  to  meet 
their  friends,  yet  fearful  to  fall  into  the  advancing  ene¬ 
my’s  hands.  This  group  of  parting  friends  would  have 
offered  a  fine  subject  to  a  painter.  On  the  one  hand  the 
great  responsibility  I  felt,  with  them  hope,  and  fear,  with 
contending  emotions;  on  the  part  of  the  Young  Cavaliers, 
a  firm  resolution  to  protect  the  relatives,  even  at  the  cost 
of  their  own  lifes  [sic] ;  all  were  depicted  in  our  counte¬ 
nances. 

The  discovery  that  our  young  travelers  were  without 
any  means  whatever,  was  quite  amusing,  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  then  the  almost  worthless  Confederate  bills  with 
as  much  joy,  as  if  they  could  at  any  moment  be  exchanged 
for  Gold. 

Columbia,  which  I  had  just  left,  presented  a  picture 
of  commotion,  no  pen  could  describe.  Military  men  hast¬ 
ening  to  join  their  posts;  goods  of  all  sorts  sent  to  the 
cars  in  such  quantities  that  no  transportation  for  them 
could  be  found. 

Car,  after  car  left  with  the  oflkials  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  who  feared  to 
be  captured  by  the  enemy. 

The  anxiety  removed  to  have  our  pupils  in  safety,  as 
far,  as  we  could  see,  and  as  such  extravagant  stories  were 
reported  of  the  excesses  of  the  federal  troops,  I  thought 
now  how  to  safe  [ate]  provisions,  and  other  valuables, — 
Where  should  we  hide  them?  We  had  no  gentleman  near 
us,  and  the  Negroes  could  not  be  trusted,  so  we  relied 
upon  our  own  strenght  [sic],  and  carried  our  provisions 
in  the  attic  under  the  roof,  tearing  off  the  boards,  whilst 
we  placed  others  on  the  hide  them  [sic]  to  our  own  sat¬ 
isfaction.  We  considered  them  safe,  unless  fire  should 
sweep  everything  away.  A  box  with  silver  which  would 
have  been  safer  in  the  building,  we  after  serious  reflec¬ 
tion  entrusted  to  the  Negro  cook — for  thought  we,  would 
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these  great  Champions  of  liberty  these  advocates  of  gen¬ 
eral  emancipation,  touch  the  Negroes’  trunks  or  chests? 
oh  no,  that  would  have  been  too  flagrant  a  contradiction 
to  their  bosted  [sic]  philanthropy!  So  the  box  was  hid¬ 
den  among  the  garments  of  our  colored  domestic,  who 
realy  [sic]  proved  herself  honest  in  that  instance. 

The  advance  of  Sherman,  and  the  imperfect  breast¬ 
works  of  Columbia  along  the  Congaree  river  drove  a 
large  number  of  people  from  that  locality  seeking  shelter 
in  other  parts. 

They  came  like  a  heavy  tide  upon  us.  We  gave  them 
the  large  drawing  room  and  several  others  other  ad¬ 
joining  places  for  their  nights  rest. 

The  feeling  of  distress,  and  terror  seemed  to  wear 
off  as  they  found  themselves  sheltered  in  these  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  and  as  the  evening^  advanced  we  were 
amused  by  the  noise,  and  merriment  of  these  refugees. 

The  near  approach  of  shells,  and  incessant  cannon¬ 
ading  drove  them  however  at  the  dawn  of  day,  to  more 
distant  places,  while  we  remained. 

I  must  recur  now  to  the  earlier  part  of  Thursday®, 
when  Captain  Strawinski  one  of  the  Exiles  of  the  Polish 
Revolution  of  1830,  wished  to  speak  to  me;  he  was  our 
Neighbor,  and  for  several  years  teacher  in  our  Institu¬ 
tion,  at  Barhamville,  and  Columbia. 

He  informed  me  that  Capt  A  [dams]  the  son  of  an 
honored  Governor  of  South  Carolina®  had  charged  him 
with  the  protection  of  Mrs.  A  [dams]  and  his  widowed 
sister.  This  surprised  me  considerably  as  Capt.  S[traw- 
inski]  had  a  large  family  of  his  own  to  care  for.  But  I 
recently  learned  that  this  was  at  the  command  of  a 
superior  Mason  to  a  brother  Mason. 


7  Tb*  CTeninK  of  16  February. 

8  16  February. 

•  Jamee  Hopkine  Adame  (1811-1861).  Goyernor  of  South  Carolina  1866> 


1867. 
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He  requested  that  these  ladies  should  hrid  a  refuge 
with  us,  and  I  assented  of  course  most  cheerfully — trust¬ 
ing,  nay,  even  certain,  that  we  should  not  be  much  mo¬ 
lested. 

This  was  my  opinion  as  a  European  lady,  who  relied 
upon  the  honor  of  the  military  profession  in  respecting 
woman,  and  private  property. 

In  asking  for  our  friends  own  family  he  confessed, 
that  he  felt  great  anxiety  regarding  his  daughter,  the 
boys,  quite  a  number  of  them,  would  take  care  of  their 
mother.  We  begged  he  would  send  Miss  Bell  to  us  also ; 
and  with  her  our  number  became  larger,  and  we  found 
her  a  true  Polish  woman,  in  courage,  and  determination. 

Sherman  had  now  taken  his  position  opposite  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  shelling,  and  cannonading  were  incessant.^** 

Like  a -man  who  catches  at  any  appearance  of  help, 
we  followed  the  advice  of  Mr.  Strawinski,  to  have  a  free 
Mason’s  flag,  very  hastily  manufactured  on  the  front 
door,  and  rear  passages;  and  they  received  soon  after 
the  curses  of  several  troops  of  soldiers,  saying,  that  but 
for  those  “rags”  the  house  would  be  burned  to  ashes  at 
any  moment. 

We,  who  for  the  first  time  witnessed  a  defeated  Army 
and  the  distress  of  men,  fleeing  from  an  enemy,  felt 
great  sympathy  for  them. 

A  number  of  our  most  respected  citizens  gave  us,  in 
passing,  affectionate  messages  for  their  friends,  and  to 
us  a  kind  farewell,  whilst  we  already  heard  the  drum, 
and  the  din  of  the  entering  Army  and  the  work  of  the 
incendiary  had  already  begun. 

How  pre-arranged  the  burning  of  Columbia  must 
have  been,  was  proved  by  the  scattering  of  Sherman’s 
soldiers  in  every  direction.^^ 

10  16  February. 

11  This  is  the  point,  of  course,  around  which  so  much  aricument  has  re> 
Tolved.  General  Sherman  contended  that  Columbia  was  set  on  fire  by  its  own 
citizens.  There  is  a  Kreat  amount  of  evidence  to  substantiate  this  contention. 
See  Rhodes,  "Who  Burned  Columbia  T”. 
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These  soldiers  were  led  by  Negroes,  who  not  only 
guided  them,  but  by  whom  they  must  have  been  already 
informed  of  the  residences  of  “prominent  rebels.”  The 
eagerness  and  confidence  by  which  these  men  who  called 
themselves  soldiers  were  animated,  was  astonishing. 
They  flew  about  inquiring,  [“]is  this  the  house  of  Mr. 
Rhett?”,  pointing  to  the  right  direction;  or,  is  that  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Middleton?  also  indicating  exactly  the 
locality,  with  many  other  like  questions. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  the  readiness  with  which 
these  incendiaries  succeeded  in  their  work  of  destruction 
— They  had  hardly  passed  out  of  sight,  when  columns  of 
smoke  and  flames  rose  to  bring  the  sad  news  that  an 
other  home  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  malice 
and  arrogance.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,“  which 
witnessed  the  Federal  entrance  into  it,  when  Columbia 
was  already  enveloped  in  an  overshadowing  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  the  flames  were  were  [sic]  already  rising  like 
columns  of  fire  from  a  volcano. 

Although  we  lived  over  one  mile  from  that  city,  yet 
from  the  roof  of  the  Barhamville  building  the  whole  ter¬ 
rible  spectacle,  which  grew  more  harrowing  as  the  night 
set  in,  the  whole  town  of  Columbia  could  be  plainly,  and 
distinctly  descried. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Marks  the  proprietor  of 
Barhamville,  who  had  remained  in  the  town,  guards  were 
procured,  who  during  the  day  barely  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
tecting  us  from  the  many  attempts  of  the  soldiery  to  rifle 
and  bum  the  Female  college.  Our  protectors  proving  of 
unequal  temperament,  and  dispositions  as  soldiers— only 
one  may  be  said  to  have  been  active  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty — and  if  my  readers  will  permit  a  slight  digres¬ 
sion  from  the  main  narrative  this  was  owing  to  a  con¬ 
currence  of  circumstances  at  once  touching  and  amusing. 

12.  Cf.  Tk  War  of  tk«  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Reeorde 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armiee,  (Washinston,  1895),  series  I.  eol.  zhrii. 
part  2,  pp.  461-462. 
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The  night  [sic;  sight?]  was  very  grand,  for  it  was  a 
large  mansion,  and  quite  near  to  Barhamville ;  but  grand¬ 
er,  and  more  impressing  was  the  heroic  calmness  with 
which  the  ladies  of  this  mansion  contemplated  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  homestead  of  their  family,  with  all 
that  wealth  and  desire  for  comfort  had  been  able  to  ac¬ 
cumulate.  These  ladies  stood  perfectly  composed  upon 
the  rear  of  our  piazza. 

Finding  the  guard  to  whom  I  refer  pleasant,  and  kind¬ 
ly  inclined,  (the  others  were  dogged,  mean  looking  men,) 
we  entered  into  conversation  with  him  about  political 
matters,  his  native  State,  and  found  that  he  was  a  Ten- 
nessian,  and  resided  [in]  Knoxville. 

This  brought  to  our  mind  the  recollection  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  H[?]  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  some  years 
since — a  gentleman  who  combined  with  genuine  piety, 
high  cultivation,  and  refinement.  We  made  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  our  friend,  and  were  informed  by  our  new  pro¬ 
tector  that  Mr.  H.  had  died  before  the  war,  and  that  his 
father  (the  guard’s)  had  furnished  the  coffin  on  the  sad 
occasion. 

Owing  to  that  simple  connection  of  facts,  we  found  a 
sympathizing  protector,  and  friend,  without  whom  we 
should  have  been  that  night  subjected  to,  who  knows 
what  suffering?  certainly  to  the  loss  of  all  that  we  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Columbia  was  then  enveloped  in  one  great  sheet  of 
flame;  we  could  hear  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the 
people,  even  at  this  great  distance.  It  was  a  terrible 
night  !^* 

Soon  the  building  of  Capt  A  [dams]  whose  wife,  and 
sister  has  [sic]  taken  refuge  with  us  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  soldiers ; — they  watched  the  flames  as  they  rose ;  but 
there  was  a  deeper  anxiety  in  their  hearts ;  their  minds 
followed  the  retreat  of  their  husband  and  brother,  and 
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the  flight  of  their  daughters,  who  were  overtaken  by  the 
invaders,  and  subjected  to  great  hardship,  and  mortifi¬ 
cation. 

Whilst  with  horror,  and  indignation  we  watched  all 
these  scenes,  Mr.  Strawinski  rushed  towards  us,  and  in 
a  greatly  excited  state  of  mind.  He  had  remained  at  his 
post  at  Captain  A  [dams] ’s  residence  until  convinced 
that  nothing  could  safe  [sic]  the  property.  No  appeals 
on  his  part  [could]  divert  the  fury  of  the  soldiery. 

The  scenes  enacted  at  that  dwelling  in  connection  with 
the  Negro  servants,  are  not  fit  for  pen  [to]  dwell  upon; 
Yet  that  same  soldiery  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  for 
their  moderation,  and  virtues,  and  has  been  styled  the 
finest  body  of  troops  in  the  World!  the  finest  body  in¬ 
deed  when  we  understand  by  it,  a  band  of  the  most  expert 
roobers  [sic],  and  incendiaries.  The  Negroes  informing 
the  soldiers  of  wines  stored  away,  thus  was  given  the 
signal  to  general  bacanalism  [sic]. 

When  the  Negroes  informing  to  the  reveling  soldiery 
the  hiding  place  of  the  family  silver-ware,  and  other  val¬ 
uables  the  tumult  reached  its  hight  [sic]. 

Suspicion  seemed  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers,  that  poison  might  be  mixed  with  the  tempt¬ 
ing  bottles. 

Before  they  tasted,  Mr.  Strawinski  was  first  com¬ 
pelled  to  drink  of  each  kind.  Being  a  temperate  man  he 
resisted,  totally  averse  also  to  low  associations,  but  with 
threats,  and  blows  he  was  compelled  to  yield. 

At  last  the  Negroes  themselves  became  thoroughly 
disgusted,  and  although  enriched  by  the  booty  the  sol¬ 
diers  could  not  carry  off,  which  was  generally  given  them 
by  the  robbers — they  vowed  vengeance  for  the  base  treat¬ 
ment  their  women  had  been  subjected  too  [sic]. 

Now,  that  corrupted  mass,  inflamed  by  liquors,  and 
every  other  excess,  moved  towards  our  home,  Barham- 
ville. 
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There  were  about  eighty  men. 

They  were  led  by  a  very  tall  Negro,  one  of  those  tow¬ 
ering  individuals,  one  meets  some  time. 

He  held  in  one  hand  a  torch,  in  the  other  a  large  cow¬ 
hide,  and  he  demanded  of  me  to  examine  the  basement, 
partly  open,  as  they  knew  Captain  A  [dams] ’s  lady  had 
hidden  some  valuables  here.  The  ladies  being  too  much 
frightened,  only  one  of  my  daughters  could  come  to  my 
assistance.  The  other  had  to  guard  the  front  door  of 
the  building,  whilst  some  of  the  ladies  endeavored  to 
wake  up  the  guards,  who  had  gone  to  sleep. 

This  attempt  we  resisted,  by  what  power  I  do  not 
now  understand,  for  we  were  alone  in  that  crowd  of,  shall 
I  say  men,  or  furious  beasts?  until  our  Tennesseean 
friend  came  to  our  assistance.  The  other  guards  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  still  asleep. 

It  was  some  time  before  that  rable  [sic]  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  was  a  federal  soldier  present; 
and  only  after  he  struck  his  bayonet  violently  upon  the 
ground  threatening  to  report  them  for  contempt  of  mili¬ 
tary  orders,  they  slunk  away. 

Still  party,  after  party  came  upon  the  grounds,  look¬ 
ing  with  malicious  eyes  upon  the  large  building  so  tempt¬ 
ing  to  their  cupidity. 

Towards  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  heard  the 
blow  of  axes,  and  seeing  lights  in  the  direction  of  our 
stables,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  building, 
I  hastened  to  the  spot.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
such  an  undertaking  would  have  caused  great  hesitation 
of  mind ;  but  we  were  aroused  to  such  a  degree  of  energy, 
and  indignation,  that  we  had  become  unmindful  of  our 
own  safety. 

I  found  at  the  stables  more  than  twenty  men  with 
torches,  axes,  and  their  bayonets.  They  were  partly  in¬ 
toxicated,  and  looked  fagged  out  after  their  day’s  work 
of  destruction;  When  I  appeared  they  looked  with  aston- 
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ishment  at  the  coming  of  a  single  lady,  and  really  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  as  they  well  might  be.  I 
asked  them,  [“]  what  are  you,  thief s  [sic]  or  soldiers”? 
and  told  them  furthermore,  that  every  person  of  honor, 
must  consider  them  a  disgrace  to  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  ; — although  I  felt  in  my  heart,  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  such  a  sentiment :  I  still  remember 
with  considerable  amusement  the  attitude  of  that  crowd, 
and  the  reply  of  the  chief  leader:  Yes  M'am  es — Ma’m.’  to 
all  I  said.  When  our  Tennesseean  came  to  my  assistance, 
the  axes  of  the  assailants  were  already  at  rest. 

The  attack  just  related  reminded  us  that  we  had  a 
duty  to  our  domestic  animals  to  perform :  and  as  soon  as 
that  part  of  the  premises  was  cleared  my  daughter  with 
a  faithful,  a  more  than  faithful  Irish  [sic]  servant  went 
to  drive  horse,  and  cows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden, 
where  [a]  dense  gowth  of  cane-break  offered  some  chance 
of  conceilment  [sic].  The  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  the 
neighing  of  the  horse — for  animals  feel  the  presence  of 
danger — soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  men  in  the 
opposite  part  of  the  premises.  They  hinted,  that,  as  they 
were  in  need  of  horses,  they  would  soon  come  after  ours. 
To  this  my  daughter  in  a  subdued  tone  [replied],' “and 
you  shall  not  have  it!”  So  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and 
the  reveille  called  up  the  scattered  soldiery,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  the  cows  were  driven  into  the  large 
basement  dining-room,  the  horse  was  led  up  the  front 
steps,  through  a  bed  room,  into  the  adjoining  dressing 
apartments. — The  sagacious  animal  peformed  the  evolu¬ 
tion  with  considerable  ease:  we  had  the  floor  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  avoid  his  stamping  being  heard,  and  there  was 
food  in  sufflcient  quantity  to  keep  him  quietly  engaged. 

The  following  morning  an  individual  entered  the 
house  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  It  was  a  Mr.  McDow¬ 
ell,  a  bloated,  lymphatic  looking  man.  He  had  nothing  of 
manly  politeness  about  him ;  he  was  destitute  of  that  nat- 
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ural  deference  which  a  gentleman  pays  to  ladies,  or  in 
the  style  of  Genl’.  Butler^*  he  considered  ladies  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Southern  cause  unworthy  of  his  urban¬ 
ity.*®  Whatever  tho’  his  feelings,  or  views  were,  he 
behaved  very  rudely. 

It  was  that  officer  who  afterwards  expressed  his  opin¬ 
ion  at  his  headquarters,  that  he  did  not  know  why  three 
European  Ladies  should  have  left  that  place  standing 
when  every  other  building  in  the  neighborhood  had  been 
destroyed;  and  we  believed  that  the  renewed  troubles 
were  caused  by  the  same  individual. 

During  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  the  Charlotte  Railroad 
was  broken  up,**  and  we  were  continually  molested. 
Drunken  &  infuriated  soldiers,  some  with  sabre  in  hand, 
endeavored  to  open  the  side  doors.  Another  hour  brought 
a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  inclined  to  harangue  us  on 
political  questions,  one  among  them  not  very  fanatical  on 
the  Negro  question,  made  a  regular  stump  speech,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  this  country 
was  destined  only  for  the  white  man,  and  the  Indian,  as 
well  as  the  Negro  had  to  be,  or  in  consequence  of  events 
would  be  exterminated.  Further  he  expressed  his  own 
wish,  to  have  the  entire  Negro  race  on  an  immense  plat¬ 
form,  and  powder  sufficient,  to  blow  them  all  to  atoms! 
This  latter  remark  was  received  with  repeated  cheers,  by 
these  companions  in  Arms. 

Like  the  shifting  scenes  in  a  Panorama,  the  time 
passed,  and  there  appeared  a  party  of  German  soldiers. 
They  evidently  came  on  a  foragin  [sic]  expedition,  and 
they  like  the  rest,  expected  to  enter  the  house.  Their  po¬ 
litical  codes  were  quite  a[t]  variance.  Some  were  union 
men,  others  Democrats:  these  latter  expressed  them¬ 
selves  ready  for  the  South,  if  the  aim  of  the  war  was  the 

14  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  (1818-1898). 

16  General  Butler’s  "Order  No.  28,”  iuued  while  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Federal  troops  occupyins  New  Orleans,  has  become  famous. 

16  See  Official  Reeorda,  series  I,  yoL  zItU,  part  2,  p.  461. 
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emancipation  of  the  Negro.  One  Young  man  just  import¬ 
ed  from  Saxony  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  would 
soon  have  another  Revolution,  to  which  his  companions 
agreed;  to  this  interesting  information  we,  of  course 
made  no  reply,  but  I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  I 
considered  it  the  hight  [sic]  of  folly  for  any  European 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Nord  [sic]. 

That  party  were  men  of  intelligence  and  considerable 
refinement,  and  to  our  relief  their  Captain  ordered  them, 
or  one  of  them  with  command,  that  these  ladies  should 
not  be  molested. 

We  were  soon  contending  with  a  half  drunken  set  of 
men,  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  building  using  argu¬ 
ments  and  displaying  firmness  in  preventing  them  from 
entering  the  house  when  our  faithful  Shepherd-dog  Cora 
was  seen  running  through  the  house,  and  testified  by 
whining,  and  anxious  manner  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  house.  To  our  astonishment  we  found  that 
the  incendiaries  had  thrown  burning  pines  on  the  rear 
piazza,  and  we  felt  that  these  incendiaries  would  compell 
us  to  leave  our  home  to  the  malice  of  these  reckless  men. 

These  marauders  also  threatened  to  kill  the  cook  if 
you  [sic]  would  not  tell  them  where  they  could  find  the 
valuables.  Others  went  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  tore  their  bundles,  even  broke  up  boxes,  and 
thus  unfortunately  our  box  with  silver  and  many  old 
relics,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  Vandals.  Towards 
evening  there  arrived  directly  from  Columbia  a  number 
of  officers  and  seeing  one  of  them  wearing  a  Masonic 
scarf  pin,  I  told  him  being  a  Masonic  widow,  I  held  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  protect  us  from  the  Marauders  of  his  army. 
He  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  having  for  such  emergency 
Mr.  Sosnowski’s  papers  in  hand,  establishing  his  former 
connection  with  the  American  Lodge,  I  placed  them  in 
his  hands,  again  demanding  protection. 
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The  party,  however  left  without  giving  us  a  glimmer 
of  hope,  and  we  looked  with  terror  upon  the  declining 
day,  when  to  our  joy  and  relief  a  young  gentleman  came 
on  haste  telling  us,  that  a  squad  of  men  would  arrive,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  molested  that  night. 

Words  could  not  express  our  relief  and  gratitude. 
The  young  man  evidently  of  refinement  received  with 
great  satisfaction  the  demonstration  of  relief  our  little 
party  expressed.  We  gave  him  full  leave  to  walk  through 
the  building,  and  being  young,  his  imagination  perhaps 
depicted  to  him  all  the  lovenly  [sic]  Southern  Young 
ladies,  who  only  a  short  time  since  made  these  halls  cheer¬ 
ful  with  their  musical  exercises,  and  cheerfulness.  The 
promised  guards  arriving,  they  prepared  their  supper, 
to  which  we  loaned  all  the  assistance  we  could. 

Feeling  comparatively  at  ease,  we  watched  with  in¬ 
terest  the  regular  lights  which  lit  up  the  entire  horizon 
as  far  as  our  view  permitted  with  the  camp  fires  of  Sher¬ 
mans  Army. 

Withe  [sic]  the  decline  of  day,  the  reveille  called  our 
guards  away;  and  we  were  reminded  by  the  remarks  of 
passing  soldiers  that  the  house  was  still  in  danger.  I  de¬ 
termined  therefore  to  walk  to  Columbia  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing^''  at  an  early  hour,  to  obtain  a  guard ;  and  soon  after 
breakfast,  accompanied  by  a  few  servants,  I  left  Barham- 
ville.  The  appearance  of  [the]  citizens  was  despond¬ 
ent,  and  weary.  On  reaching  the  Preston  Property,  long 
the  residence  of  Genl’  Hampton,  I  felt,  that  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  military  life;  but  I  must  here  remark  that  it 
was  not  like  meeting  the  martial  bearing  of  trained  sol¬ 
diers,  such  as  I  have  seen  during  grand  reviews  in 
Europe. 

The  outer  gate  of  Genl.  Prestons^*  house  was  guarded 
by  a  soldier,  with  the  United  States  flag. 

17  19  February. 

18  John  Smith  Preaton  (1809-1881). 
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At  my  question,  if  Genl.  Blair, or  Genl.  Howard** 
was  in,  the  man  could  not  give  to  me  a  satisfying  answer. 

I  presume  these  gentlemen  enjoyed  then  the  sweet 
repose  to  which  their  glorious  achievement  entitled 
them. 

I  passed  in,  however,  under  an  other  United  States 
flag,  of  immense  size,  floating  over  the  front  [of  the] 
building. 

The  piazza  was  crowded  with  a  drunken  set  of  men, 
and  the  question  rose  in  my  mind,  could  there  be  a  high 
toned  gentleman  among  them.  I  was  met  by  a  colored 
man,  one  of  the  family  servants,  he  looked  frightened  and 
sad. 

The  sitting  room  which  I  entered  was  enlivened  by 
various  passing  scenes.  It  was  crowded  with  women  of 
the  lowest  sort,  evidently  arranging  to  go  North  with  the 
Army.  Several  officers  came  in  with  books,  statuettes, 
in  their  hands,  evidently  considering  what  to  pack  up 
among  their  booty.  These  were  their  war  trophies ! 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  attaining  what  I  came  for,  I  left 

the  place! - and  now  advancing  through  the  city, 

the  real  work  of  destruction  met  my  eyes. 

It  was  a  sadening  [ate]  sight  to  see  that  lovely  city  ut¬ 
terly  in  ruin. 

It  would  have  struck  the  most  careless  observer,  that 
all  around  the  localities  where  head  quarters  were  estab¬ 
lished,  [(] these  arrangements  were  made,  through  loyal 
whites  before  Sherman  entered)  no  buildings  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  nor  were  any  attempts  made  to  disturb  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  Sherman  and  his  officers. 

Our  walk  brought  us  to  the  abode  of  Mr  Torriani,  an 
Italian  Singing  Master,  who  instructed  in  our  school. 
Mrs.  Torriani  not  feeling  secure  at  Barhamville:  I  drove 
her  a  few  days  previous  to  the  burning  of  Columbia 
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there.  The  family  felt  terribly  excited,  and  spoke  with 
terror,  and  disgust  of  the  scenes  enacted  around  them. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  them  praising  in  French,  “La 
sublime  civilisation  Americain  [atc].“ 

The  head-quarters  of  General  Wood‘d  being  at  the  old 
family  residence  of  Genl  Greene  [?],  we  had  only  a  few 
steps  to  reach  it. 

We  found  the  General  surrounded  by  a  motly  crowd. 
Owing  to  some  mistake  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er,  my  object  of  obtaining  a  guard  was  defeated.  Al¬ 
though  in  manner  the  general  was  much  of  a  gentleman ; 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  afterwards  that  he  stripped  the  old 
mansion  of  its  paintings,  and  many  other  valuables. 

Unsuccessful  so  far,  in  obtaining  a  guard,  I  resolved 
to  go  to  Genl  Sherman’s  head  quarters. 

Reaching  that  locality,  Mr.  Myers  property,  I  found 
the  street  virtually  obstructed  by  soldiers  of  every  grade, 
every  one  brimful  of  importance.  It  would  have  been 
interesting,  had  time  permitted  to  study  the  character  of 
that  mixed  crowd. 

The  guard,  a  stately  Western  man,  held  with  great 
pride  the  often  displayed  dag,  of  the  Stars,  and  Stripes, 
and  being  no  doubt  a  good  Union  man,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  hold  with  much  satisfaction  the  emblem 
of  his  country. 

On  being  informed  that  Genl  Sherman  was  in  I 
mounted  the  steps,  and  found  that  gentleman  giving  di¬ 
rections  to  a  soldier.  My  friend  the  Rev.  M[r]. 
W[alker]  having  left  me,  I  introduced  myself,  and  he 
politely  led  me  in  the  apartment  where  already  a  number 
of  persons  had  assembled. 

I  stated  to  him  my  errand,  which  had  so  far  been 
unsuccessful — the  troubles  we  had  already  passed 
through,  at  the  same  time  I  expressed  my  surprise,  even 
more  my  indignation,  at  the  course  the  Army  had  pur- 
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sued  towards  a  conquered,  unresisting,  and  surrendering 
City. 

I  told  him  further,  that  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
the  City  of  Columbia,  I  had  always  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  except  the  accidents  of  war 
to  which  tho,  I  did  not  consider  the  deliberate  burning 
of  a  city  [belonged],  that  in  a  civilized  country  battles 
would  be  fought,  but  private  property,  and  females 
would  be  protected,  but  instead  of  this,  a  warfare  was 
waged,  which  would  make  it  a  disgrace  to  our  present 
history. 

He  showed  great  temper  and  said,  “What  do  you  mean 
by  that  Madam?”  to  which  I  merely  replied,  that  I  meant 
exactly  what  I  had  said. 

He  then  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  responsibility 
of  Columbia,  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  sufferings  by  Se¬ 
cessions;^  indeed  as  he  only  advocated  one  side  of  the 
question,  he  spoke  well. 

In  conclusion  he  said.  You  have  suffered  much  al¬ 
ready,  but  if  I  have  to  come  back  again! — ^leaving  his 
threat  unfinished. 

To  my  repeated  requests  for  a  guard  General  Sher¬ 
man  assured  me  there  would  be  no  need,  as  he  expected 
to  leave  the  following  morning,^*  and  therefore  required 
the  whole  Army  to  be  at  their  posts.  At  this  I  rose, 
saying  that  1  would  not  detain  him  any  longer.  He  es¬ 
corted  me  to  the  steps. 

On  my  return  home  I  met  Dr  Fair. — His  looks  were 
those  of  supreme  suffering;  and  he  gave  me  an  account 
of  the  destruction  of  his  property;  a  large  block  of  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  the  corner  of  which  had  been  his  own  resi¬ 
dence.  In  that  home  everything  had  been  collected,  with 
[ate]  comfort,  and  refinement  might  desire. 

22  Feelins  wainst  C<dumbia  and  South  Carolina  was  particularly  bitter. 
See  Rhodes,  “Who  Burned  Columbia  T". 

28  20  February. 
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A  long  and  successful  practice  had  placed  Dr  Fair  in 
the  front  of  influential,  and  wealthy  citizens.  His  lady 
being  during  the  fire  surrounded  by  a  rude  soldiery  en¬ 
deavored  to  save  but  one  valuable  article,  and  that  was  a 
portrait  of  a  beloved  mother.  With  this  in  her  arms  she 
tried  to  make  her  escape  from  the  flames,  and  from  the 
robbers;  but  she  was  not  permitted  to  save  even  this, 
as  a  soldier  cut  the  picture  in  pieces,  and  only  then  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  gain  the  streets. 

I  again  entered  Gen.  Preston’s  residence,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Genl.  Howard.  At  lenght  [stc]  a  Young  offi¬ 
cer  promised  to  send  out  a  guard  but  none  came.  My 
mission  had  been  totally  fruitless. 

With  the  advancing  night  however,  we  found  some 
unexpected  protection,  namely,  a  number  of  Irishmen; 
a  part  of  those  of  Shermans  troops,  he  would  not  allow 
to  enter  Columbia;  and  this,  as  the  men  assured  us,  was 
to  prevent  them  from  protecting  Roman  Catholic  Prop¬ 
erty. 

The  men  had  lost  their  way,  and  fearing  to  fall  into 
an  ambush,  they  entreated  us  not  to  expose  them  to 
danger.  This  unexpected  arrival  was  a  great  relief,  and 
we  assured  them  of  perfect  safety.  We  requested  our 
faithful  friend  and  house-keeper  Hanna  to  give  them  as 
substantial  a  supper  as  the  stores  permitted.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  these  men  were  really  interesting  and  as  in 
such  uncommon  scenes  of  life  the  susceptibility  of  men 
finds  ample  scope,  there  was  a  declaration  of  love,  of  love 
at  first  sight,  before  supper  was  over,  the  subject  of 
which  was  Hannah  our  faithful  friend. 

Towards  eleven  we  heard  yells  from  the  direction  of 
Columbia;  and  through  the  woods  advanced  a  crowd  of 
Soldiers  towards  our  residence.  We  immediately  called 
our  new  friends  to  our  assistance.  This  startled  the 
marauders,  and  they  gradually  slunk  back  in  the  shades 
of  the  forrest  [sic]. 
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This  was  the  end  of  our  dangers  from  Shermans 
troops.  We  owed  our  safety  at  last  to  these  warm  heart¬ 
ed  Irishmen,  and  I  think  now,  without  them  our  home 
would  have  shared  that  night  all  the  terror,  the  fate  of 
the  residences  for  miles  around  us. 

The  accounts  of  returning  citizens  after  the  army 
had  at  last  left,  were  extremely  distressing.  Along  the 
route  of  Sherman  the  destruction  of  dwellings  and  do¬ 
mestic  animals  must  have  been  most  wanton.  We  were 
assured  that  in  many  localities  heaps  of  cows,  sheeps  & 
were  met  [sic].  They  were  destroyed  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose,  no  troops  of  the  Confederate  Army  being  in  the 
rear, — than  to  cut  off  all  subsistence  from  the  already 
pinched  and  destitute  people.  The  whole  course  of  Genl. 
Shermans  March  was  marked  by  extreme  Malice,  and  if 
we  can  accept  the  saying  that  “only  the  base  in  blood, 
and  the  base  in  principles  can  be  truly  malicious  [”] ,  one 
would  not  place  the  victorious  army,  among  the  pride  of 
humanity. 

Those  were  dark  and  gloomy  days,  but  the  clouds  be¬ 
came  more  depressing,  when  with  the  declaration  of 
peace,  a  peace  which  has  not  yet  fully  come  that  poison¬ 
ous  moral  warfare  commenced. 

South  Carolina,  that  State,  which  had  held  so  long 
its  place,  as  the  leader  of  intelligence  and  purest  refine¬ 
ment,  was  placed  under  whose  heels? 

The  degree  of  placing  and  inferior  race  by  the  force 
of  bayonets  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  superior  must  be 
considered  a  moral  crime,  the  more  so,  in  a  country  where 
plurality  of  votes  carries  with  it  power;  and  where  the 
intelligent,  the  superior,  may  be  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  corrupt  government  at  any  time  subjected  to  the 
domination  of  whom?  I  ask  again. 

While  slavery  was  in  general  a  blessing  to  the  Negro, 
still  the  institution  in  the  abstract  was  antagonistic  to 
the  spirit  of  our  age;  hence  it  had  to  fall.  I[t]  would 
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probably  have  fallen  within  this  century, — peaceably,  if 
the  American  Character  had  more  of  Moderation  in  its 
composition,  and  the  days  since  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cal¬ 
houn  had  been  signalized  by  any  Statesmanship  [stc]. 
But  to  place  the  Negro  on  the  same  level  with  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  race,  must  be  considered  by  every  reflecting  mind, 
a  great  political  blunder. - 

S.  SOSNOWSKI. 

These  accounts  were  written  in  great  haste,  and  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  much  excitement,  and  fatigue. 

SOPHIE  SOSNOWSKI. 

Columbia  South  Carolina 

Protecting  Angels  of  a  Republic  are, — Simplicity,  and 
Peace. 
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Letter  of  the  governor  of  Florida,  Gonzalo  Mendez 
de  Canzo  to  His  Majesty. 

Treating  of  the  disposition  of  la  Tama  and  its  terri¬ 
tory  and  of  the  fortress  and  settlement  which  the  English 
have  established  in  that  province;  of  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  those  which  it  is 
desirable  to  take  in  order  to  eject  the  English  from  the 
land  and  discover  the  whole  of  those  provinces  as  far  as 
New  Mexico. 

To  inform  oneself  through  England  about  the  town 
of  el  Jacan  which  the  English  hold,  one  must  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  Virginia  which  is  the  name  they  have  given  it. 

*  Editor’s  Note.  The  English  attempt  to  establish  a  colony 
on  Roanoke  Island  (el  Jacan)  aroused  great  uneasiness  in  Florida 
and  Spain.  This  was  the  first  serious  threat  against  Spain’s  ter¬ 
ritorial  monopoly  on  the  south  Atlantic  mainland  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  was  the  cause  of  several  expeditions  by  land  and  water 
to  forestall  English  pretensions  in  that  quarter.  This  document 
gives  some  idea  of  the  importance  attached  by  Spain  to  the  South¬ 
east, — a  factor  usually  overlooked  by  historians, — and  the  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  for  holding  the  region  against  other  European  claim¬ 
ants.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  account  of  the  exi^dition  into  the 
interior  of  la  Tama.  It  would  seem  that  the  soldiers  and  priests 
composing  the  party  set  out  from  the  important  Spanish  settlement 
of  (^uale,  on  St.  Catherine’s  Island,  and  did  not  turn  back  until 
they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city  of  Atlanta. 

Copies  of  the  manuscript  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bancroft 
Collection  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  Lowery  Collec¬ 
tion  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  of  Cong^ress.  The  edi¬ 
tor’s  thanks  are  due  Miss  Reding  for  the  successful  consummation 
of  a  difficult  and  exacting  piece  of  work. 
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Sir: 

19 — Furthermore  your  Majesty  requests  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  disposition  of  la  Tama  and  its  territory, 
for  the  continuation  of  discoveries  inland,  and  orders 
that,  after  having  conferred  with  the  most  experienced 
persons  of  this  fort  and  with  the  nearest  chieftains  and 
Indians,  I  send  a  detailed  account  of  all,  and,  if  possible, 
the  plan  and  description  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  enler,  according  to  your  Majesty’s  orders. 
May  I  recall  that  in  a  chapter  of  the  letter  which  I  sent 
to  your  Majesty  February  23,  1598  by  the  Ensign  Her¬ 
nando  de  Mestas,  I  advised  your  Majesty  that  it  was  of 
utmost  importance  for  the  advance  of  the  gospel  and  the 
increase  of  your  royal  patrimony  that  a  town  be  estab¬ 
lished  inland  in  a  place  called  la  Tama?  From  there  dis¬ 
coveries  could  be  carried  on  until  New  Mexico  should  be 
reached  or  at  least  until  the  Spaniards,  making  expedi¬ 
tions  from  there,  should  be  encountered.  This  is  told  at 
greater  length  in  the  chapter  to  which  I  refer.  I  gave 
said  advice  at  that  time  without  knowledge  of  other  ports 
and  territories,  however,  as  I  shall  inform  your  Majesty 
in  this  letter.  Nor  can  1  send  to  your  Majesty  the  plan 
or  description  of  the  aforementioned  Tama  on  account 
of  there  being  no  friendly  chieftain  who  has  been  there, 
nor  any  other  person  except  a  soldier  of  this  garrison 
named  Caspar  de  Salas.  When  I  arrived  here  in  the 
service  of  your  Majesty,  I  sent  said  soldier  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  two  monks  who  were  going  to  la  Tama,  and  from 
what  I  learned  from  him,  I  advised  you  in  the  manner 
previously  stated.  Although  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
said  Caspar  de  Salas  give  me  the  description  and  plan  of 
la  Tama,  he  could  do  no  more  than  make  a  declaration, 
which  I  had  done  officially  in  my  presence  and  which  your 
Majesty  will  find  enclosed  in  this  letter.  Likewise,  in 
said  testimony  there  are  declarations  of  certain  persons 
long  resident  in  these  provinces  who  have  made  excur- 
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sions  inland  in  the  company  of  Captain  John  Pardo  and 
Ensign  Moyano,  with  whom  there  came  two  native  Indian 
girls  from  the  farthest  point  inland  to  which  the  Captain 
and  Ensign  arrived.  One  of  these  girls  is  married  to 
John  de  Ribas,  a  soldier  of  this  garrison  .  .  .  [missing^ 
witnesses,  and  the  other  Teresa  Martin,  widow  of  another 
soldier  of  S  .  .  .  [missing}  likewise,  a  declaration  of  En¬ 
sign  Francisco  Fernandez  de  Ec  .  .  .  [missing}  one  of 
the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  present,  and  also  the 
declaration  of  David  Gluid  [Glavid]  an  Irishman  who 
was  in  el  Jacan  in  the  town  which  Richard  de  Campo- 
verde  [Grenville]  first  founded;  all  of  which  may  your 
Majesty  be  pleased  to  see  and  consider  because  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  great  importance. 

In  view  of  said  declaration  and  information  which  I 
tried  to  compile  with  much  care,  I  am  obliged  to  change 
my  opinion  concerning  the  advice  contained  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  letter;  and  I  now  say  that  the  discovery  and 
settlement  which  should  be  made  is  in  virtue  of  a  plan 
which  accompanies  this  letter  and  which  your  Majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  consider.  This  plan  was  made  by  the 
Irishman,  David  Glavid  and  contains  in  it  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  which  the  English  made,  as  well  as  other  discov¬ 
eries  of  rivers  and  inland  territority.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  lettering  in  each  part  of  the  sketch,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  perfect,  the  defects  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  anyone  in  this  garrison  who  knows  how 
to  draw.  David  made  this  from  memory.  In  it  the  place 
can  clearly  be  seen  where  the  English  established  the 
fort  and  town.  According  to  the  aforementioned  David, 
the  English  at  present  are  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  garrison  at  a  latitude  of  37  degrees,  and  they  entered 
for  the  first  time  at  35V^  degrees  according  to  the  plan. 
Your  Majesty  may  be  able  to  gain  information  about  this 
town  from  England.  In  case  that  is  not  possible  it  would 
be  well  to  order  a  thorough  investigation  to  be  made.  I 
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myself  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  inquire  about  this  set¬ 
tlement  and,  indeed,  to  this  end,  1  have  already  begun 
to  make  investigations  through  the  Chieftain  of  Escama- 
cu  of  Santa  Elena,  and  of  what  he  learns,  I  shall  fully 
inform  your  Majesty  immediately.  In  case  the  English 
have  such  a  settlement,  my  opinion  is  that  your  Majesty 
should  order  them  to  be  driven  out  since  the  land  has  been 
usurped  and  great  inconvenience,  expense  and  bloodshed 
may  result  therefrom  if  something  is  not  done  immedi¬ 
ately.  Moreover  after  Francis  Drake  plundered  that 
town  and  carried  it  to  England  the  year  he  took  the 
fortess,  about  which  I  am  informed  by  the  said  David  who 
was  in  his  company,  Drake  was  in  the  disfavor  of  the 
queen,  who  later  made  investigation  about  the  matter 
and  sent  new  settlers  and  aid  of  much  value,  as  is  clear 
from  David’s  declaration.  David  asserts  that  the  land 
is  extensive,  that  there  is  much  gold  and  many  pearls  in 
addition  to  the  fertility  and  fruits  of  the  earth ;  that  there 
are  good  ports  for  ships  and  farther  up  still  better  ones ; 
that  it  is  a  fort  at  the  latitude  at  which  those  who  come 
from  New  Mexico  must  pass.  This  being  a’  certainty,  it 
seems  fitting  to  me  that  your  Majesty  should  come  to  our 
aid  with  1000  men,  not  counting  the  sailors  who  man 
the  ships  carrying  supplies  and  arms  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking.  Among  these  arms  there  should  be  300 
escupiles^  because  it  is  clear  that  where  one  has  many 
native  Indians  as  friends,  the  escupil  is  necessaary  for 
them.  They  should  enter  with  ammunition  and  rations 
for  a  year  from  the  day  they  land.  That  this  be  done 
with  due  circumspection,  and  that  it  be  not  known  in 
England,  the  infantry  should  come  as  the  usual  quota  sent 
each  year  by  the  Tesoro  to  the  Indies.  In  regard  to  the 
bread,  flour,  beans  and  other  vegetables,  they  can  be 
provided  by  New  Spain,  since  the  ships  will  be  very  full 
and  such  supplies  would  spoil  coming  from  Spain.  From 

1  The  eantptl  was  a  padded  jacket  throush  which  the  arrows  could  not  pass. 
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there  we  should  get  wines,  oils,  vinegar,  and  powder, 
lead,  ammunition,  harquebuses,  some  muskets  and  the 
escupUes.  Since  I  suspect  that  at  present,  there  is 
[missing}  a  lack  of  good  artillery,  the  two  or  three  pieces 
which  will  have  to  be  carried,  this  fortress  could  supply 
the  men  must  be  experienced  and  capable ;  in  addition  to 
the  vessels  of  [missing},  which  should  be  of  100  to  150 
tons  burden,  there  should  be  a  dozen  launches  of  slight 
draft  made  especially  to  land  the  troops  and  to  enter  the 
channels  and  rivers.  These  can  very  well  be  made  here. 
We  should  have,  moreover,  two  priests,  a  dozen  sawyers 
with  saws  to  make  any  necessary  repairs  on  the  ship 
frames  or  other  supplies ;  likewise  carpenters  and  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  nails,  a  blacksmith  and  armourer.  In 
case  these  English  are  not  settled  where  it  is  supposed 
that  they  are  your  Majesty  will  order  that  is  fitting  to 
be  done. 

I  repeat  that  the  true  discovery  and  entrance  inland 
in  order  to  learn  fully  the  secrets  of  it  and  to  discover 
those  of  New  Mexico  must  be  by  the  same  way  that 
Captain  John  Pardo  and  Ensign  Moyano  entered.  We 
should  make  special  investigations  in  regard  to  the  mine 
and  stones  which  they  say  are  diamonds,  since  the  said 
Ensign  Moyano  resolved  to  return  from  Spain  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  said  stones  and  pearls.  This  affair 
seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  and  today  the 
business  would  have  been  much  advanced  if  the  Ensign 
and  your  Governor  Pedro  Menendez  had  not  died.  Fur¬ 
thermore  we  should  make  inquiries  concerning  the  many 
mines  of  silver  and  gold  which  they  say  there  are,  exam¬ 
ining  and  investigating  all  until  we  come  upon  the  known 
territory  of  New  Mexico.  For  this  discovery  I  believe 
that  300  infantrymen  will  be  necessary,  all  of  them  har- 
quebusiers  and  well  armed  with  the  escupU;  because  for 
war  with  the  Indians  no  other  armour  except  this  which 

2  This  passace  ia  Tcry  obaeura. 
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I  mention  is  of  value.  In  regard  to  the  coat  of  mail  the 
arrow  could  go  through  it  and  the  splinters  of  it  would 
be  very  dangerous;  the  leathern  coat  is  pierced  very 
easily  from  in  front,  and  the  corselet  is  very  heavy  ar¬ 
mour,  and  moreover  if  the  arrow  hits  it  it  will  rebound 
and  injure  the  next  person;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
escupU  is  the  best  armour  because  the  arrow  stops  in  it. 
These  could  be  made  especially  good  on  purpose  and  of 
cotton  which  contains  no  wool.  I  understand  that  the 
best  escupiles  are  made  in  Spain  by  the  friars  of  our  Lady 
of  los  Remedios  de  Triana.  Furthermore  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  an  alchemist,  a  silversmith  and  a  lapi¬ 
dary. 

In  regard  to  the  rations  for  these  300  soldiers,  I  am 
informed  that  once  they  are  inland,  there  is  food  in  great 
abundance,  so  that,  providing  the  ammunition  does  not 
fail,  there  will  be  enough  to  eat  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
information  accompanying  this  letter.  Likewise  there 
will  be  necessary  for  this  expedition  400  axes  and  400 
spades,  100  sets  of  Flemish  butcher  knives,  1500  reales 
worth  of  heavy  blue  glass  beads  200  ordinary  mirrors, 
100  pairs  of  scissors — all  this  to  be  given  to  the  chief¬ 
tains  and  Indians  in  the  country  through  which  we  shall 
pass.  And  they  will  also  be  useful  as  barter  for  food, 
which  trade  they  make  gladly.  We  shall  also  neeed  18 
bolts  of  canvas  to  make  light  suits  for  the  soldiers  to  be 
worn  under  the  escupiles,  for  tents,  for  the  repair  of  the 
supplies ;  1500  pairs  of  shoes,  1000  shirts  of  medium  fine 
linen,  300  colored  felt  hats.  In  addition  to  the  swords 
which  each  soldier  shall  carry  we  shall  need  150  extra 
swords,  because  on  such  occasions  many  are  usually 
broken;  300  saddlebags  to  serve  as  knapsacks;  a  good 
surgeon,  a  couple  of  barbers,  a  dozen  horses,  which  can 
be  brought  from  Havana,  to  haul  supplies  for  the  officers, 
and  for  the  sick  which  there  usually  are. 
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If  this  expedition  can  be  made  with  the  desired  suc¬ 
cess  and  if  New  Mexico  can  be  reached,  your  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  make  the  necessary  orders;  and  since 
the  commander  from  there  must  agree  with  the  one  from 
here  in  questions  of  choosing  port,  position,  etc.,  it  would 
be  well,  your  Majesty  willing,  to  leave  this  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  leader  from  these  provinces.  And  since 
I  have  such  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  this  affair  and 
since  I  am  but  a  poor  soldier  it  would  please  me  that  this 
leader  be  a  man  of  much  wealth  in  order  to  serve  your 
Majesty  more  ably  in  discovering  this  land,  in  enlarging 
your  Majesty’s  realm  and  in  saving  many  souls  for  heav¬ 
en.  I  believe  this  will  be  done  if  your  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  so  to  order;  the  interest  I  have  in  the  service  of 
your  Majesty  obliges  me  to  report  all  in  great  detail  and 
hope  that  that  the  enterprise  be  successful. 

20 — Concerning  . .  . 

From  St  Agustin  of  Florida,  February  28,  1600. 

Gonzalo  Mendez  de  Cango.  (signed) 

(On  the  back  one  reads:) — Let  a  Relator  bring  this 
and  the  papers  which  there  are  concerning  the  desertion 
of  that  fort. —  (There  is  a  seal.) 

Relator  licenciado  Naharro.  (There  is  a  seal.) 


Official  information  sent  by  Gonzalo  Mendez  de  Can^o, 
Governor  and  Captain-general  of  these  provinces  of  Flor¬ 
ida  concerning  the  site  of  La  Tama,  the  description  and 
discovery  of  said  Provinces. 

Account  of  La  Tama,  its  territory  and  the  settlement 
of  the  English. 

In  the  city  of  St  Augustine  of  the  provinces  of  Florida 
February  4,  1600,  Gonzalo,  Mendez  de  Can?o,  Governor 
and  Captain-general  of  these  provinces  of  Florida,  said 
that  about  the  eighteenth  of  last  February  he  received  a 
letter  from  our  King,  sealed  and  signed  by  his  royal 
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name,  stamped  by  the  lords  of  his  Royal  Council  of  the 
Indies  and  countersigned  by  Juan  de  Ibarra,  his  secre¬ 
tary,  dated  in  Madrid  Novemiber  9  of  the  previous  year, 
1598,  in  which  letter  there  is  a  chapter  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

Chapter  of  the  letter  of  his  Majesty  of  November  9, 
1598.  Concerning  la  Tama. 

Having  considered  the  information  which  you  have 
given  us  concerning  the  condition  of  that  country  and  the 
advice,  that  it  would  be  well  to  send  people  to  settle  the 
town  which  they  call  la  Tama,  forty  leagues  from  that 
garrison,  and  that  from  there  an  expedition  could  be 
made  as  far  as  New  Mexico,  which  is  understood  to  be  200 
leagues  distant  from  the  aforementioned  Tama,  and  be¬ 
cause  this  is  an  affair  of  importance,  as  you  realize,  I 
charge  and  order  you  to  gain  very  specific  information  in 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  land  through  the  nearest 
chieftains  and  Indians.  Having  communicated  with  the 
most  experienced  persons  in  that  garrison  and  with  chief¬ 
tains,  you  will  send  me  a  detailed  account  of  all,  and  if 
possible,  a  plan  and  sketch  of  said  territory  in  which  you 
wish  to  enter. 

Corrected  and  verified  was  the  said  copy  of  the  said 
chapter  of  the  letter  of  our  lord,  the  King,  from  which  it 
was  taken;  the  original  of  which  remains  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  aforementioned  Governor  and  Captain-gen¬ 
eral;  to  this  I,  the  scribe,  swear. 

And  the  aforementioned  Governor  and  Captain-gen¬ 
eral  said  that,  in  order  to  fulfill  that  which  his  Majesty 
orders  in  this  chapter  and  to  send  an  accurate  account 
of  this  territory  of  la  Tama  and  a  sketch  of  it,  a  sworn 
declaration  should  be  taken  from  the  persons  who  have 
been  in  la  Tama,  and  also  from  those  who,  (with  Captain 
John  Pardo  and  Ensign  Moyano,  who  went  many  leagues 
inland)  have  penetrated  to  the  river  of  Guatari,  30 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Saint  Helena  where  the  garrison 
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of  his  Majesty  used  to  be;  likewise  from  David  Glaud,  an 
Irishman  who  was  in  el  Jacan  with  Richard  de  Campo- 
verde  who  made  a  settlement  there ;  also  from  the  native 
Indian  women  in  this  garrison  who  came  from  this  in¬ 
land  territory  which  the  said  John  Pardo  reached,  and 
from  other  persons  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this. 
For  this  I  order  said  persons  to  appear  before  his  Grace 
in  order  that  they  may  declare  what  they  know  and  have 
heard;  I  sign  this  by  the  name  of  Gonzalo  Mendez  de 
Canzo.  Juan  Ximenez,  scribe. 

Testimony  of  Gaspar  de  Salas,  soldier. 

Straightway  the  said  Governor  and  Captain-general 
summoned  before  him  Gaspar  de  Salas,  soldier  of  this 
garrison,  who  took  oath  to  tell  truthfully  whatever  might 
be  asked  him  concerning  the  situation  and  plan  of  la 
Tama  and  its  settlement  in  which  he  had  been.  This 
witness  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty  in  this  garrison  and  in  that  of  Saint  Helena  for  twenty 
years;  that  since  he  understood  the  language  of  the 
province  of  Giuile  and  of  San  Pedro,*  the  said  general  had 
ordered  him  the  past  year  of  ’97,  to  go  in  the  company  of 
the  fathers  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  Pedro  Fernan¬ 
des  de  Chosas  and  brother  Francisco*  de  Verascula 
who  went  by  order  of  their  Prelate  and  said  Governor,  to 
discover  the  inland  territory;  in  the  company  of  these 
brothers  he  arrived  in  the  town  called  la  Tama  which, 
in  his  opinion  is  about  50  leagues  from  this  garrison; 
and  although  they  were  eight  days  on  the  road  from  GtuUe 
to  la  Tama,  and  seven  of  these  were  in  the  wilderness, 
they  did  not  find  on  the  whole  way  good  land  until  they 
reached  la  Tama.  There  there  was  a  quantity  of  corn, 
beans  and  much  hunting  of  venison;  there  were  turkeys 
and  other  fowls,  fish  and  sturgeon  which  they  call  Reales 
in  Spain;  fruit  such  as  grapes,  very  large  and  in  great 

S  Guale  comprised  the  territory  alonK  the  Georgia  coast.  San  Pedro  was 
Cumberland  Island. 
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bunches  and  of  as  good  a  taste  as  those  of  Spain ;  white 
plums  like  the  ciruelas  de  monje  [long  green  plum], 
cherries,  melons  and  other  fruit.  Around  la  Tama  and 
its  vicinity  there  is  very  good  brown  earth  which,  when 
wet,  sticks  to  the  feet  like  clay.  There  are  many  barren 
hills  where  they  saw  different  kinds  of  metallic  rock.  He 
and  the  monks  gathered  some  of  these  rocks  which  were 
on  top  of  the  ground,  for  they  had  nothing  which  to  dig, 
and  brought  part  of  them  to  the  Governor  and  part  to  a 
silversmith,  now  deceased,  who  used  to  live  in  this  city. 
He  tested  them  in  his  lifetime,  however,  and  said  that 
there  was  silver  in  the  place  from  which  these  rocks 
were  taken,  for  he  had  extracted  silver  from  the  powder. 
He  said  that  if  the  vein  was  found,  they  would  have 
very  rich  mines.  This  also,  the  Governor  must  know, 
for  he  too  made  the  test  with  the  aforementioned  silver¬ 
smith.  Near  these  mines  there  grows  a  grass  which  the 
Indians  esteem  highly  as  a  medicine,  with  which  they 
cure  themselves  and  their  wounds,  and  which  they  call 
guitamo  reed.  Likewise  this  witness  and  the  two  monks 
gathered  from  the  hills  and  from  the  river  gorges  rocks 
of  pure  crystal.  They  made  another  day’s  trip  from  la 
Tama  to  Ocute  where  they  were  very  well  received  by 
the  chieftain,  who  gave  them  many  gifts,  ordering  the 
women  to  bring  their  shawls,  which  they  call  mandiles 
like  colored  blankets.  Some  who  have  been  in  Mexico 
say  they  imitate  the  dress  of  that  country.  The  soldier 
and  the  two  monks  wished  to  go  further,  but  the  chief¬ 
tain  of  the  village  protested,  weeping  and  with  much  con¬ 
cern,  saying  that  if  they  continued  the  Indians  would 
surely  kill  them,  because  a  long  time  before  a  larger 
group,  mounted,  had  proceeded  and  had  been  killed. 
These  would  be  killed  the  more  easily  since  they  were  so 
few.  On  this  account  they  did  not  advance,  but  turned 
backward.  However,  they  heard  said  in  the  village  that 
over  a  mountain  range,  four  days  journey  from  there 
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there  was  a  dazzling  radiance  like  a  fire  when  the  sun 
set ;  and  that  from  the  other  side  of  it,  there  were  people 
with  short  hair,  and  trees  cut  with  axes  and  signs  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  could  not  be  other  than  Spaniards ;  that 
this  land  seemed  fit  to  produce  any  kind  of  grain,  even 
wheat;  there  were  plains  and  meadows  for  livestock, 
rivers  of  fresh  water  at  intervals,  and  that  if  there  were 
any  who  knew  how  to  work  dry  gold,  it  could  be  collected 
in  those  rivers.  They  returned  by  a  better  road  through 
a  more  populous  district,  on  which  route  they  were  not 
more  than  two  days  in  the  wilderness,  whereas  by  the 
other  road  they  were  seven.  The  horse  of  the  monks 
travelled  more  easily  as  far  as  Yufera  and  Cascangue, 
friendly  Indian  towns,  where  they  were  very  generously 
treated  until  returning  to  San  Pedro  del  Casique  Don 
Juan.  He  said  that  he  knows  this  by  having  seen  it,  and 
having  heard  what  has  been  said.  He  was  about  38 
years  old,  did  not  sign  on  account  of  not  knowing  how  to 
write.  Signed  by  the  said  Governor  Gonzalo  Mendeez  de 
Can^o  before  me,  Juan  Ximenez,  Scribe. 

Testimony  of  David  Glauin,*  Irish  soldier. 

On  the  aforementioned  day,  month  and  year.  Govern¬ 
or  and  Captain-general  Gonzalo  Mendez  de  Cango  ordered 
to  appear  before  him,  David  Glauid,  an  Irish  soldier  of 
this  garrison,  who  took  oath  in  due  form,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  his  right  hand.  Having  heard  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Governor  and  the  chapter  from  the  letter  of 
his  Majesty,  he  said  that  he  has  never  been  in  la  Tama, 
nor  knows  the  land ;  what  he  knows  of  these  provinces  is 
that  he  has  lived  in  them  and  in  this  garrison  of  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine  for  more  than  five  years;  that  in  ’84  the  English 
stole  from  him  a  ship,  loaded  with  wine  and  merchandise 
as  he  was  rounding  the  cape  of  Surlinga,  coming  from 
Nantes  in  the  Province  of  Brittany;  that  they  brought 
him  with  them  to  the  Indies.  Richard  de  Campoverde 

4  This  name  appears  as  Gland,  Glavid,  Glonin. 
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was  general  of  nine  large  and  small  sailing  vessels;  the 
latter  brought  him  to  el  Jaean  which  is  on  this  coast  at 
a  latitude  of  36  degrees.  There  he  entered  port  and  dis¬ 
embarked  150  settlers.  The  witness  remained  with  them 
since  there  was  no  means  of  escape  and  there,  as  soon  as 
they  had  disembarked,  they  began  to  make  brick  and 
fabric  for  a  fort  and  houses.  He  was  there  with  them  a 
year  and  a  half  until  Francis  Drake,  who  sacked  some 
Indian  ports,  and  among  them  this  of  St  Augustine,  came 
with  his  Armada.  Then  he  carried  off  the  English  in  el 
Jacan,  and  with  them  this  witness,  and  took  them  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  London  the  witness  understood  that  the  queen 
was  much  displeased  with  this  act  of  Francis  Drake,  and 
saw  that  two  ships  were  fitted  out  with  two  hundred  men, 
many  settlers  and  their  wives,  to  return  again  to  el  Jacan. 
They  seized  again  this  witness  and  brought  him  again 
to  el  Jacan.  Thus  he  came  with  them  to  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico,  where  in  a  port  on  the  southern  coast,  they 
took  water  and  provisions.  Then  this  witness  escaped 
and  warned  Porto  Rico  that  in  England  they  were  making 
ready  five  ships  to  come  to  sack  Porto  Rico,  and  that  they 
might  be  there  by  Easter.  He  warned  Diego  Menendez, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  that  he  be  on  his 
guard ;  and  because  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  galleons 
did  no  harm  although  they  came  at  the  appointed  time. 
Their  plan  was  to  carry  more  settlers  to  el  Jacan  after 
this  attack,  and  to  follow  the  ships  in  which  the  witness 
came;  thus  he  considers  it  certain  that  the  English  are 
in  el  Jacan.  For  more  proof  he  said  that  that  past  year 
of  ’99  he  was  in  Havana;  don  Beltran  de  la  Cueva  was 
bringing  certain  Englishmen  of  Lima  from  an  English 
boat  which  he  took  from  the  son  of  Juan  Ales;  among 
them  one  youth  declared  that  at  the  same  time  that  they 
left  Plemua  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  two  ships  had 
left  in  their  company  with  the  aid  of  people,  ammunition, 
clothes,  implements,  axes  and  spades  for  the  settlers  of 
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el  Jacan:  by  which  he  confirmed  his  opinion  that  they 
are  there. 

Being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  said  Jacan  at  the  time 
he  was  there,  and  if  there  was  gold  and  silver  in  it,  and 
what  fruit  it  produced,  he  said  that  when  he  was  there 
they  sowed  wheat  and  barley  and  that  it  grew  in  great 
abundance ;  that  the  land  produced  many  and  good  fruits, 
for  example,  grapes,  plums,  apples,  cherries,  chestnuts, 
in  great  abundance;  many  nuts,  corn,  beans,  squashes, 
fish  of  many  kinds  so  that  each  month  has  its  species; 
that  there  was  also  much  gold,  and  pearls,  because  he 
saw  Richard  de  Campoverde  bargain  for  more  than  one 
arroba^  of  gold.  His  opinion  was  that  the  gold  was 
not  greatly  refined  for  he  heard  it  said  that  it  must  be 
from  16  to  18  karats ;  this  was  because  it  was  crude  since 
the  Indians  did  not  know  how  to  purify  it.  Among  the 
chieftains  he  noticed  that  all  wore  nose  rings  of  gold; 
there  was  also  among  them  a  great  quantity  of  pearls, 
some  of  them  very  large  and  Richard  of  Campoverde  car¬ 
ried  off  many  of  these.  This  witness  traded  for  one  the 
size  of  an  acorn,  and  even  greater  than  an  acorn,  very 
transparent  and  beautiful.  When  Richarad  de  Campo¬ 
verde  discovered  it,  he  took  it  away  from  him.  More¬ 
over  the  English  had  word  that  at  forty  leagues  from 
there,  up  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  by  the  source 
of  the  river,  there  were  gold  mines,  but  they  did  not 
reach  that  far  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rations,  but  they 
have  the  word  of  the  Indians  that  the  mines  are  there. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  would  abandon  a  land 
so  fertile,  where  there  was  so  much  gold,  so  many  pearls. 
The  witness  has  given  this  account  to  the  said  general  in 
order  that  it  may  be  given  to  his  Majesty.  This  is  what 
he  knows,  and  has  seen  according  to  the  oath  he  took, 
and  having  heard  it  re-read,  he  signed  it  with  his  name. 


6  An  arroba  wu  a  ixmnd  meaturt. 
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He  said  that  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  David 
Glauid  signed  this  before  me,  Juan  Ximenes,  scribe. 
Testimony — in  the  city . 

I,  Juan  Ximenez,  public  scribe  and  chief  clerk  of  the 
government  of  these  provinces,  city  and  fort  of  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine  of  Florida,  by  the  order  of  the  Governor  and  Cap¬ 
tain-general  Gonzalo  Mendeez  de  Cango,  took  this  copy 

from  the  original  which  was  made  in  my  presence . 

and  I  sign  with  the  usual  name : 

Gonzalo  Mendez  de  Cango  (Seal) 

John  Ximenez,  scribe  (signed  and  sealed) 

Letter  of  the  Governor  of  Florida  Gonzalo  Mendez  de 
Can^o  to  his  Majesty. 

Sir: 

The  13th  of  this  month,  there  arrived  to  this  city  .  .  . 

If  your  Majesty  wishes  to  inquire  about  the  town  of 
el  Jacan  through  England,  you  must  ask  about  Virginia, 
which  is  the  name  the  English  have  given  it,  because 
about  el  Jacan  they  will  know  nothing. 

From  St.  Augustine  of  Florida,  June  28,  1600. 

Gonzalo  Mendez  de  Can^o  (Sealed) 

(On  the  back  one  reads — ^Let  this  be  put  with  the  rest 
and  carried  by  the  Relator)  (Sealed) 


JOURNAL  OF  JAMES  A.  TAIT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1813* 


[A  Journal  kept  by  Mr.  Tait  from  the  25th  of  August, 
1813,  to  the  2l8t  of  March,  1814] 

Annotated  By 

Peter  A.  Brannon,  Curator 
Alabama  Department  Archives  and  History 

James  A.  Tait  was  born  at  Cokesbury  College,  Mary¬ 
land,  September  8,  1791,  and  died  at  his  plantation.  Dry 
Fork,  Alabama,  February  10,  1855.  He  moved  to  Ala¬ 
bama  Territory  shortly  after  his  service  against  the 
Indians.  Papers  in  the  collections  of  the  Alabama  De¬ 
partment  of  Archives  and  History  would  indicate  that 
the  family  was  from  Elbert  county.  He  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  father,  former  Senator  Charles  Tait,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  by  the  President,  Federal  Judge  in  this 
new  district.  Judge  Tait  had  failed  of  re-election,  as 
had  his  junior.  Dr.  William  W.  Bibb,  because  they  con¬ 
scientiously  believed  they  should  be  allowed  a  salary  as 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Congress.  Both  he  and  Dr.  Bibb  received  Fed¬ 
eral  appointments  in  the  new  Territory,  the  latter  as  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Alabama  Department  of  Ar¬ 
chives  and  History  is  a  large  file  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Tait  who  was  for  many  years  afterwards  an 
extensive  planter  in  Alabama,  in  the  old  Tensas  country 
and  his  father,  the  Federal  Judge  of  the  District.  There 
are  many  relics  of  the  family  yet  prominent  in  Alabama, 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  one  of  these  being  the 


*  Included  in  Mr.  Tait’*  journal  which  U  hand  made,  paper  corered.  and 
ruled  to  carry  the  date  to  the  right,  ia  a  list  of  Indian  wordi  together  with  their 
meaning,  which  he  apparently  learned  while  on  the  expedition.  Among  them  ia 
the  Indian  word  for  my  friend;  a  white  man;  an  Indian;  a  pot;  a  belt;  (eppiiu; 
a  hare;  a  turkey;  money;  good;  tobacco;  core;  hog;  meat;  and  numbera  of 
abort  aentencea  and  common  expreaaiona.  The  journal  waa  preaented  to  tte 
Alabama  Department  Arehieea  and  Hiatory  by  Mra,  R.  Spencer,  September  28, 
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box  which  was  attached  under  the  seat  of  Judge  Tait’s 
gig,  which  he  used  in  making  his  several  trips  in  the 
South  Alabama  country.  There  are  several  recorded  ref¬ 
erences  to  this  “wood  portfolio,”  in  the  literature  of  that 
period,  but  it  has  recently  developed  that  in  this  box,  on 
examination,  can  be  found  partitions  and  fine  glass  bot¬ 
tles,  some  with  stoppers,  others  with  syphons,  indicating 
that  the  judge  carried  something  other  than  his  clothes 
on  his  trips. 

The  jotumal  exactly  as  set  out  by  Mr.  Tait  follows: 

Capt.  Smith’s  company  of  which  I  am  one,  met  on 
Wednesday  at  Elbert  C.  House,  and  started  on  a  military 
expedition  against  the  Creek  Indians. 

l.eft  home  on  horseback  the  27th,  overtook  our  com¬ 
pany  one  mile  from  Greensborough,  walked  9  miles  first 
day  after  leaving  our  horses  16  miles  from  Lexington.  I 
walked  20  miles  the  second  day.  The  farthest  I  ever 
walked  in  one  day  on  a  journey,  and  slept  at  Eatonton, 
a  few  miles  ahead  of  the  com.  On  Monday  night  en¬ 
camped  15  miles  from  Eatonton  in  a  most  indifferent 
tent,  without  any  detriment  tho. 

Thursday  night  slept  in  Clinton,  in  the  Church,  on  a 
very  narrow  bench  without  the  ill  luck  of  tumbling  off 
once. 

Arrived  at  the  Oakmulgee  camp  ground  about  3 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  after  the  company  had  marched  for 
7  days  through  very  rainy  weather;  being  very  warm 
also.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  place  of  Westington  we 
struck  up  a  miserable  shelter,  which  was  put  to  a  severe 
test,  by  a  hard  rain  descending  upon  it  the  very  instant 
of  its  erection.  It  could  not  defend  us.  We  got  a  dis¬ 
agreeable,  tho  not  a  perfect  wetting.  We  make  gradual 
improvements.  This  little  army  has  been  badly  provi¬ 
sioned  with  victuals  since  it  encamped.  Much  and  just 
complaint  has  arisen ;  I  hope  we  shall  be  taken  more  care 
of  in  this  way  for  the  future.  There  has  been  consider- 
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able  bustle  about  an  election  for  a  Col.  commandant  of 
this  regiment.  If  there  should  be  an  election,  it  would 
cause  great  delay,  and  trouble ;  it  is  said  we  should  return 
to  our  counties  to  vote.  This  would  never  do.  How  the 
affairs  will  terminate  I  do  not  know.  1  write  this  on 
the  3rd. 

Capt.  Cunningham  with  his  company  of  111  men,  and 
60  horse,  moved  off  to  Hawkin’s^  on  the  Flint  river,  on 
Monday  6th. 

General  Floyd  &  suit  paid  his  first  respects  to  our 
regiment  on  Thursday  the  9th.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
frock  coat,  with  very  splendid  epaulets  and  rich  gold  lace. 
He  is  a  man,  of  statue,  about  the  middle  size,  of  a  dark 
complexion  and  formed  for  strength,  appearing  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  capacity,  so  necessary  for  a  commander,  of  en¬ 
during  much  fatigue.  He  was  received  by  the  regiment, 
in  the  usual  style,  with  their  arms  presented,  drums  beat¬ 
ing  and  fifes  playing;  being  conducted  in  by  the  adjutant. 
He  walked  between  the  two  battalions  being  about  40 
paces  apart,  with  his  head  inclined  to  the  left,  and  look¬ 
ing  altogether  to  the  right  battalion.  Adjutant  Gen. 
Newman  is  with  us  occasionally.  I  expect  that  he  is  the 
most  able,  or  skillful,  commander  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
try;  very  nimble  in  the  field,  possessing  great  presence 
of  mind,  and  delivering  his  orders  with  great  precision, 
accuracy,  and  distinctness.  Jenkins’  and  Harris’  regi¬ 
ments  are  said  to  be  composed,  the  former  of  about  17 
hundred  men,  the  latter  of  about  9  hundred,  infantry 
besides  about  5  hundred  of  cavalry.  When  we  shall 
march  against  the  Indians,  is  not  known  probably  in  5 
or  6  weeks.  Matters  are  not  yet  well  organized.  Officers 

1  Hawkins'  on  the  Flint  river  is,  Hawkins’  residence  on  Flint  river,  in 
reality  the  U.  S.  Indian  Asency  amonc  the  Creek  Indians.  Col.  Benjamin  Haw¬ 
kins,  a  native  of  North  Cantina,  a  staff  officer  in  the  American  Revolution,  U.  A 
Indian  Commissioner,  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  U.  S.  Acent  amons  the 
Creeks  I798-181C,  estabiisbed  on  Flint  River  in  the  present  Crawford  county, 
Georgia,  an  official  residence  and  headquarters  which  is  known*  to  the  present 
day,  as  “The  Creek  Axency."  It  is  on  what  was  later  the  Federal  Road  sad 
all  travelers  after  the  date  of  the  eatahlishment,  refer  to  it  as  Hawkins’, 
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in  the  contracting  or  victualing  department  must  give 
better  proofs  of  their  activity  and  management,  or  per¬ 
haps  we  should  not  in  3  months,  move  to  the  object  of 
the  expedition.  Orders  were  issued  this  morning  pro¬ 
hibiting  of  prophane  swearing  &c.  under  penalty  of  the 
guard  houses;  alias  imprisonment. 

10th,  Sept.  1813  J.  A.  TAIT. 

Two  men  from  Porters  and  four  from  Cleveland’s  de¬ 
serted  yesterday  morning  9th.  The  first  unhappy  in¬ 
stances  of  the  kind. 

Stood  as  one  of  the  picket  guards  second  times  in 
the  night  from  6  to  7  o’clock,  from  11  to  1,  from  6  to  7 
in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  being  number  19,  second 
relief.  The  guards  were  distributed  into  3  reliefs,  of  20 
men,  each  standing  3  hours  in  29.  Our  two  countersigns 

were, . and  hard  times.  The  cotton 

very  appropos. 

Moved  to  the  lower  encampment,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  boggy  branch  in  the  piny  woods.  An  express 
reached  camp  from  the  Agency,  bringing  news  that  the 
Garrison  of  Fort  Mims  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
Melancholy  news.  17th. 

The  Artillery  company  returned  to  Milledgeville, 
17th.  The  poah  fields  upon  the  Oakmulge,  are  said  to 
have  produced  75  bushels  per  acre.  16  barrels.  Col. 
Harris  proposed  to  make  me  his  clerk:  1  declined  for  the 
reasons,  first  it  was  entirely  unexpected,  2nd,  I  had  re¬ 
conciled  it  to  my  mind  to  serve  my  country  as  a  dutiful 
citizen  in  arms,  estimating  it  honorable  to  fight  for  one’s 
country,  pro  patria  pugoine  aut  nois,  3rd,  I  had  formed 
attachments  to  my  mess;  and  not  caring  for  any  favor 
that  Col.  Harris  could  bestow. 

A  private  in  Capt.  Heath’s  company  died  last  night. 
The  first  sad  instance  of  the  kind,  which  has  occurred  in 
this  encampment. 

The  first  frost  at  Camp  Hope  on  the  12th. 
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Another  death  of  one  Paxon  the  18th. 

Took  a  joyful  farewell  of  the  sweet  waters  of  boggy 
branch  on  the  29th.  at  about  1  o’clock. 

Arrived  at  the  Agency  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist,  after 
a  tiresome  day’s  march  through  the  woods  on  the  right 
flank  commanded  by  Major  Jones.  Waded  Flint  river 
next  morning  like  a  soldier  and  encamped  on  the  plain 
of  Fort  Lawrence.  The  next  day  3rd,  marched  into  the 
Fort  as  garrison  and  took  the  place  of  Capt.  Merriwether. 
Five  good  companies,  at  least  are  requisite  to  defend  the 
fort  in  case  of  attack  by  a  formidable  force.  The  fort  is 
180  feet  square,  2  block  houses,  2  hospitals,  2  store  houses 
for  provisions,  etc. 

The  army  marched  from  Ft.  Lawrence  on  18th,  for 
Coweta,  leaving  a  garrison  composed  of  the  companies  of 
Capts.  Smith  &  Ware  and  about  260  sick  men.  The  dis¬ 
eases  with  which  the  army  has  been  afllicted  have  their 
origin  in  bad  colds,  thence  in  violent  headaches,  fevers, 
debility  and  death.  The  course  of  Ft.  Lawrence  from  Ft. 
Hawkins  is  South  70  degrees  west,  distance  80  miles. 
From  Fort  Lawrence  to  Chitta  Hooche  58  miles,  from 
thence  to  the  Ottisa  town  about  the  same  distance  the 
last  town  about  26  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  and  situated  on  the  latter  river.  The 
town  called  Oakfuskee  about  20  miles  above  Ottesee  on 
the  same  river.  The  Coweta  and  Cusseta  towns  are  on 
the  banks  of  Chitta  Hooche  7  miles  apart,  the  former 
above.* 

2  Chitta  Hooche  ia  the  river  Chattahoochee.  Otiaa  ia  Ataai,  a  town  a 
half  mile  helow  the  mouth  of  Calebee  Creek  in  the  preaent  Macon  countjr,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Oakfukaee  ia  Okfuaki,  an  Indian  town  at  the  aite  of  the  old  Britiah 
Fort  Okfuaki  oppoaita  the  influx  of  Sandr  Creek  into  the  Tallapooaa  river,  and 
ia  much  more  than  20  milea  by  river,  above  Ataai  town.  It  waa  in  the  preaent 
Tallapooaa  county,  Alabama.  The  Coweta  and  Cuaaeta  towna  are  ia  Ruaaell 
county,  Alabama,  and  Stewart  county,  Georgia,  reapectively.  Coweta  adjoined, 
two  milea  away.  Fort  Mitchell,  itaelf  erected  about  two  yeara  before  the  date  of 
thia  diary,  by  Georxiana  and  named  for  the  Governor  of  that  State,  David  Brady 
Mitchell,  waa  the  Capital  of  the  Lower  Creek  Nation.  Cuaaeta,  occupied  a  aite 
in  the  preaent  Fort  Benninx  military  Reaervation  and  adjoined  Upatoi  Creek 
of  the  preaent  day.  It  waa  the  larseat  town  in  the  Nation  and  the  trail  which 
waa  later  the  Federal  Road,  paaaed  throush  thia  latter  town.  A  path  from  the 
trail  proceeded  up  to  Coweta  which  waa  not  on  the  main  road  after  the  aetab- 
liahment  of  Fort  Mitchell. 
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Some  particulars  of  the  battle  on  the  Tallipoose’, 
fought  on  the  29th,  Nov.  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Floyd  on  our  part.  After  three  days  march,  the  army 
(18  hundred  strong,  including  500  Indians,  besides  8 
hundred  infantry,  200  cavalry,  200  riflemen  and  an  Ar¬ 
tillery  company  of  100  men;)  encamped  on  the  night  of 
the  28th,  within  8  miles  of  the  Ottessee  town  the  place 
of  battle.  The  next  morning  it  marched  so  soon  as  to 
exhibit  itself  to  the  surprised  and  astonished  Indians, 
about  half  way  between  day  break  and  sunrise;  at  this 
period  the  contest  commenced.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
was  heard  to  resound  on  the  remote  banks  of  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  the  dreadful  noise  of  contending  armies,  never  be¬ 
fore  did  the  limpid  waters  receive  the  tinge  of  human 
blood.  The  battle  lasted  2  and  a  half  or  3  hours.  Nine 
of  our  men  were  slain  on  the  fields,  some  say  100,  some 
200  and  some  300  of  the  enemy.  They  retired  behind  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  as  they  were  shot  rolled  into  the 
stream,  and  were  also  drived  into  it  to  prevent  the  efforts 
of  the  scalping  knife.  Some  were  killed  in  swimming 
across.  It  is  supposed  that  between  1500  and  2000  of 
the  ene^  ®  engaged.  Three  of  our  wounded  died 

after  '  Capts.  King,  Little  and  Morise  (sic) 

were  w  *  i  The  brave  Adjutant  Gen.  Newman  and 
our  bra.  jpected  Gen.  Floyd,  the  latter  having  his 

knee  pan  uiuA.en,  the  former  slightly  in  the  leg.  There 
were  18  rounds  of  canon  fired  shattering  their  miserable 
huts  to  pieces.  The  enemy  stuck  close  to  their  houses 
before  this,  through  holes  which  were  cut,  firing  upon  us. 
When  the  big  guns  were  let  loose,  they  left  their  huts 

S  The  battle  of  Aattoee,  from  indieationa  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  cround  took 
place  below  the  mouth  of  Calebee  Creek  in  the  present  Hacon  county,  and 
northwest  of  the  town  of  Shorters.  This  town  occupied  a  aite  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Tallapoosa  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  their  fields  were  on  the  oppo> 
site  side.  This  point  has  had  Iona  connection  with  aboriainal  history,  William 
Bartram  havina  been  a  very  interested  visitor  on  his  return  trip  in  1776,  when 
he  saw  what  appears  to  have  been  the  only  totem  pole  recorded  in  the  S<mthern 
U.  S.  erected  in  the  mound  of  this  town.  CoL  Benjamin  Hawkins,  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  this  place  on  Christmas  day,  1796,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
Indian  Aaent.  The  statement  made  in  this  same  diary  by  Mr.  Tait  as  to  the 
production  of  corn  is  of  interest  in  that  Col.  Hawkins  too,  recM^  the  fact 
that  Hr.  Bailey  produced  that  year,  60  bushela  to  the  acre. 
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and  scampered  like  so  many  wild  ants,  some  parts  of 
their  conduct  were  truely  strange,  several  of  them  re¬ 
mained  in  their  houses  quite  passive  during  the  battle, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  slain  without  resistance. 
Whether  was  this  effects’  of  prophetic  influence?  There 
were  but  few  of  them  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  mutiny.  Whether  from  necessity  or  choice  I  can 
not  pretend  to  say.  Why  from  the  former?  for  where 
are  their  dressed  dear  skins.  Why  from  the  latter?  for 
it  was  very  cold.  Two  of  their  kings  shared  the  fatal 
portion  of  many  of  their  subjects.  The  old  Tallisee  king 
mounted  a  horse  from  whence  he  encouraged  his  war¬ 
riors  by  frequent  waivings  of  his  war  club,  himself  firing 
upon  us,  at  intervals  with  his  rifle.  Being  discovered  by 
Capt.  Thomas,  of  the  artillery,  a  cannon  was  directed 
towards  him— charged  with  grape  shot,  one  of  which 
took  effect  in  the  neck  of  the  brave  old  king ;  the  club  no 
longer  felt  the  grasp  of  its  war  like  i)Ossessor.  Parker 
is  said  to  have  killed  3  or  4  of  the  enemy.  Old  Major 
Montgomery  slew  one  and  aided  in  the  slaughter.  The 
victory,  in  my  opinion,  was  ours,  *  ♦  *  •  mercy  was  asked 
by  some  of  the  poor  devils,  but  none  shewn. 

Two  hundred  of  our  men  at  Coweta  were  on  the  sick 
list.  Dec.  7th, 

The  common  calculation,  as  to  the  number  of  war¬ 
riors  in  the  Creek  Nation,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  real 
number.  It  is  ascertained  that  there  are  at  least  9000 
fighting  men  3400  men  of  the  friendly  party  reported 
themselves  to  Gen.  Floyd  the  other  day.  The  common 
estimate  has  been  5  or  6000.  Fort  Mims*  was  situated 
on  this  side  of  the  Alabama  near  its  mouth.  1814  Jan 
11th,  Abandoned  Fort  Lawrence  to  Capt.  Twigg’s  com¬ 
pany  on  the  11th,  Jan.  and  arrived  at  Fort  Mitchell  on 

4  Fort  Mima  in  the  preeent  Baldwin  county,  Alabama,  just  south  of 
Little  rirer  and  at  what  is  known  as  the  Cut  Off.  a  stream  joinins  the  waters 
of  the  Alabama  and  Tombisbee  above  the  influx  of  these  two  rivers. 
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the  sixth  day  from  the  day  of  march,  part  of  the  time  was 
disagreeable  on  account  of  the  rain. 

Marched  for  the  Tallapoose  on  the  17th.‘  Arrived  at 
Fort  Hull  on  the  20th. 

“After  four  days  work  on  this  fort  it  being  in  a  good 
state  and  fit  for  defence  against  any  enemy  that  might 
be  expected  to  assault  it,  the  army  marched  on  towards  its 
destination,  Toochebatche  old  fields  on  Tuesday  the  25th. 
Marched  about  3  miles  that  day;  just  before  we  en¬ 
camped,  our  leaders  by  their  movements  and  by  the  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  columns  instilled  into  us  a  belief  that  we 
were  here  to  have  a  battle.  My  regiment  was  on  the 
left,  and  my  company  on  the  left  of  that  but  one.  When 
the  line  was  formed  our  front  had  fallen  upon  a  swamp, 
here  we  fully  expected  to  hear  the  rifles  of  the  Red 
Clubs.  The  friendly  Indians  on  our  left  flank,  having 
the  same  anticipations,  blacked  themselves,  their  faces, 
at  some  burnt  lightwood  stumps  and  logs.  This  is  their 
way,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  their  enemies  as  ugly  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  possible.  As  it  turned  out  we  were  all  agree¬ 
ably  disappointed,  it  was  all  show.  This  though  was 
induced  to  inspire  our  commanders  with  some  confidence 
in  us.  It  had  no  bad  effect.  Next  morning,  it  being  the 
26th,  we  struck  up  the  line  of  march  early.  Moved  on 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  struck  off  to  the  right  into  the 
woods,  marched  a  mile,  halted,  faced  about,  (the  Genl. 
having  resolved  to  send  back  the  waggons  by  which  we 
were  retarded)  and  marched  back  about  8/7ths,  of  a  mile 
to  the  ground  on  which  we  encamped.  At  this  camp  the 

6  Fort  Hull  WM  located  on  what  waa  later  the  Federal  Road  about  4^ 
miles  southeast  of  the  present  Tuskesee,  Alabstna,  and  the  site  is  to-day  marked 
by  a  negro  church  and  school.  According  to  Thomas  Woodward,  who  served  at 
Fort  Hull,  the  Georgia  Army  remained  here  a  short  time  only  when  VolunteeB 
garrisoned  it  until  militia  from  the  Carolines  could  arrive  for  that  purpose. 
Capt.  John  Brodnax  from  Putnam  county,  Georgia,  raising  a  company  of  In. 
fantry  from  the  volunteers  and  Lieutenant  Adaroin  from  Franklin  County, 
Georgia,  raised  a  rifle  corps.  These  two  companies  with  Capt.  Twiggs  of  the 
regular  United  States  Army,  garrisoned  the  fort  for  some  time.  Colonel  Homer 
V.  Milton,  who  a  short  time  later  erected  Fort  Decatur,  opposite  to  “Toochebatche” 
referred  to  by  Hr.  Tait.  At  Fort  Decatur  some  months  after  this.  General 
John  Sevier  died,  and  was  buried  and  here  his  remains  rested  until  1888,  when 
they  were  carried  back  to  his  adopted  State  of  Tennessee. 
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next  morning  the  27th,  we  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
before  day  about  one  half  hour ;  the  battle  raged  for  about 
3/4ths,  of  an  hour  when  we  charged  upon  them,  drove 
them  off,  and  killed  several.  Capt.  Hamilton’s  troops  of 
horse  slew  15  in  the  charge.  Our  loss  was  17  in  killed 
and  132  wounded.®  The  number  slain  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  was  ascertained  to  be  about  50.  The  camp  was 
too  small,  the  men  being  too  deep  in  line  when  drawn  up 
to  our  camp.  At  the  time  of  attack  we  had  to  draw  in 
behind  our  fires,  which  made  the  lines  still  closer.  If 
the  camp  had  been  fortified,  to  do  which  we  had  ample 
time,  we  should  not  have  had  20  men  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  We  were  on  the  battle  ground  six  days  in  an  en¬ 
trenched  camp.  Thence  moved  down  to  Fort  Hull  on  the 
Ist,  day  of  Feb.  Thence  on  our  return  march  for  home 
on  the  16th,  Feb.  We  reached  the  Oakmulge  on  the  26th. 
Thence  were  conveyed  to  Milledgeville  and  not  discharged 
until  the  7th,  March,  I  speak  now  of  our  regiment.  The 
other  was  not  discharged  perhaps  until  the  15th. 

The  friendly  Indians,^  who  were  with  us,  exercised 
great  barbarity  upon  the  bodies  of  our  enemies  slain,  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle.  They  riped  them  open,  cut 
their  heads  to  pieces,  took  out  the  heart  of  one,  which  was 
borne  along  in  savage  triumph  by  the  perpetrators;  and 
strange  to  tell,  cut  off  the  private  parts  of  others.  What 
bestial  conduct.  One  dead  Indian  was  hoisted  upon  a 

6  Gen.  Thomas  Woodward  makes  the  atatement  that  Capt.  Samuel  Butts, 
a  name  famous  in  Georgia  hiatoir,  was  killed  in  the  battle  “on  Calebee,”  and 
was  buried  on  the  Ki'ound.  Littleton  Pickett,  Greenbury,  John  Thornton  and 
others  amons  them  Tom  Blanks,  Daniel  Smith,  a  drummer,  Whitmael  Williams, 
David  Conyers,  Leven  Grear,  the  latter  three  from  Washinyton  county,  Georgia, 
were  killed  during  the  battle  and  are  buried  in  Fisher’s  old  field  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  not  on  the  battle  ground. 

7  The  free  Indians  referred  to  here,  were  commanded  by  Major  McIntosh 
and  Major  Barnard.  Wm.  McIntosh  was  later  General  by  Commission  of  the 
U.  S.,  an  important  leader  among  the  Indians,  and  ia  best  known  in  connection 
with  bis  leadership  in  the  cession  of  certain  land  to  the  State  of  Georgia  which 
prompted  the  Council  of  the  Creek  Nation  to  have  him  put  to  death  in  1825. 
Timpooebee  Barnard,  bom  at  the  mouth  of  lichee  Creek,  in  Russell  County, 
Alabama,  a  half-bre^  lichee  Indian,  son  of  Timothy  Barnard,  a  friend  of  Col. 
Hawkins,  served  as  an  interpreter  in  the  Nation  for  many  years,  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  family  of  Col.  John  Crowell,  and  is  buried  at  Fort  Mitchell. 
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dead  horse  and  as  he  would  tumble  off,  the  savage  spec¬ 
tators  would  cry  out,  “Whiskey  too  much.” 

The  men  began  to  be  quite  sickly  at  Ft.  Hull  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exposure  at  Camp  Defiance.®  Dirty  clothes, 
frequent  night  alarms  jumping  up  in  the  cold  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  ditch  for  some  time  in  consequence,  and  bad 
water  together  wth  loss  of  sleep  and  getting  wet  as  we 
were  going  down  to  the  fort,  are  the  causes  of  the  sick¬ 
ness  which  prevailed;  for  we  must  always  account  for 
these  things.  There  were  three  men  in  our  company  who 
behaved  dishonorably,  as  it  was  said,  B.  Blackwell,  Burley 
Andrew  and  Jesse  Nash.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  there  are 
men  of  this  cast  tho  in  all  armies,  it  is  natural,  all  men 
care  not  alike.  Tot  hombines,  tot  sententiae  et  facultates. 
The  charges  against  Col.  Smith  were  1st,  for  disposing 
of  public  stores,  powder,  ball  and  blankets,  2nd,  ungen- 
tlemanly  conduct  in  making  the  soldiers  butcher  beeves 
and  appropriating  the  hides  to  his  own  use.  Third, 
granting  a  license  to  non-commissioned  officers  to  retail 


8  Reference  is  made  here  to  Camp  Defiance.  This  statement  may  explain ' 
the  findins  of  larse  numbers  of  military  buttons,  pieces  of  flint-and-steel  muskets 
and  such  camp  refuse  to  the  north  or  really  west  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  river 
and  on  what  is  at  the  present  day  known  as  the  Dawson  plantation.  The  records 
show  that  the  main  town  was  on  the  east  or  south  side  of  the  stream  and  the 
statement  is  made  that  they  retired  behind  the  bank  of  the  stream,  many  swim¬ 
ming  across.  As  some  of  these  Indians  were  dressed  in  uniforms,  it  is  possible 
that  these  remains  marked  the  resting  places  of  those  killed  on  that  occasion. 
Camp  Defiance  was  doubtless  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream  just  above  the 
mouth  and  between  the  old  town  of  Auttosse  and  Calebee  Creek.  This  point  is 
on  the  plantation  of  J.  C.  Pinkston  of  Montgomery  and  is  reached  from 
Shorter,  a  railway  station  of  to-day.  A  few  years  since,  the  high  waters  of 
the  Tallapoosa  river  unearthed  a  number  of  burials  at  Tysonville,  between  Cuba- 
batebee  and  Calebee  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream.  The  large  number  of 
remains  here  accompanied  by  corn  cob  ashes  and  charcoal,  would  indicate  a  vil¬ 
lage  possibily  of  the  Auttosses  and  as  this  point  is  in  a  direct  line  with  Floyd’s 
march,  he  doubtless  wiped  out  the  place. 
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spirituous  liquors  in  Fort  Lawrence.  He  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  a  few  days  before  we  left  the  advanced 
post;  the  charges  having  been  substantiated.  I  have 
written  these  last  notes  this  21st,  of  March  1814,  at 
home  depending  upon  the  correctness  of  my  memory  as 
to  the  facts  stated.* 

(Signed)  JAS.  A.  TAIT. 


9  This  enKaxemcnt.  known  u  “Floyd’s  Nisht  Ficht  on  Calebee,”  occurred 
•bout  where  the  road  from  Shorters  to  Milstead,  both  in  Macon  county,  Alabama, 
crosses  Calebee  Creek,  and  b  adjacent  to  the  Western  of  Alabama  Railroad  of 
to.day.  Accordins  to  subsequent  data,  Gen.  Floyd  was  really  not  in  a  position 
to  maintain  hie  victory  here  and  piuhed  back  to  his  fortiflcations  at  Fort  Hull. 

The  Georsia  armies  term  of  service  beins  practically  up,  all  the  members  of 
that  organisation  except  the  volunteers,  returned  to  Fort  Mitchell  and  thence 
home,  when  Col.  Homer  V.  Milton,  commanding  at  Fort  Hull,  repaired  to  the 
Tuckabatchee  Old  Fields  and  built  Fort  Decatur.  The  fort  has  practically  been 
obliterated  by  the  plow,  but  its  location  is  well  known  tonlay.  It  is  neat'  to  Mil- 
stead  and  between  the  Western  of  Alabama  Railroad  and  the  river.  Opposite  and 
on  the  north  side  the  river,  are  to.<lay  embankments  indicating  that  the 
original  intention  was  to  fortify  both  sides  of  the  stream. 

Among  the  Gcorgans  not  already  mentioned  who  saw  service  at  Calebee 
were  Capt.  Wm.  Butler,  •  native  of  Virginia,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  in  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  Capt.  James  Saffold* 
a  lawyer,  who  had  commanded  a  company  of  artillery  under  Maj.  McIntosh 
Indian.  Capt.  Butler's  name  is  honored  in  the  designation  of  a  county  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  the  Saffold  family  has  long  been  prominent  in  this  State. 
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History  of  the  Public  Domain  of  Georgia.  By  S.  G. 
McLendon.  (Atlanta:  S.  G.  McLendon,  1924.  pp.  200.) 

Mr.  McLendon  has  brought  together  in  this  little 
volume  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  state’s 
public  lands.  The  Indian  cessions,  the  disputed  regions 
south  of  the  Altamaha,  the  head  right  and  land  lottery 
systems,  the  grants  to  various  classes  for  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  cession  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state’s  Western  lands — all  are  briefly  treated; 
but  the  topics  that  give  the  impressions  that  stand  out 
boldest  in  reading  the  book  are  the  so-called  Pine  Bar¬ 
rens  Speculation  and  the  Yazoo  Fraud.  Here  one  is 
stared  full  in  the  face  with  the  looseness,  prodigality,  and 
dishonesty  that  characterized  land  dealings  for  the  first 
two  decades  following  the  Revolution. 

Of  course,  the  Yazoo  Fraud  is  well  known;  but  a 
much  less  familiar  topic  is  the  Pine  Barrens  Speculation 
— a  species  of  rascality  carried  out  in  utter  defiance  of 
the  law  by  all  concerned  from  the  governor  of  the  state 
on  down.  The  law  under  the  head  right  system  allowed 
at  most  1,000  acres  of  land  to  the  person;  yet  Governor 
Matthews  signed  away  as  much  as  231,000  acres  in  one 
name.  Did  he  profit  by  it  personally?  Apparently  not; 
but  why  would  the  governor  be  so  reckless  of  the  state’s 
welfare  and  of  his  own  good  name?  In  Montgomery 
County  over  5,000,000  acres  were  signed  away,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  only  499,000  acres  all  told. 
Taking  the  state  as  a  whole  in  1796,  one  finds  there 
were  less  than  9,000,000  acres  laid  out  in  counties,  yet 
over  29,000,000  acres  had  been  recklessly  granted  away. 
'The  three  governors  guilty  of  this  stupidity  or  fraud  were 
Walton,  Matthews,  and  Irwin.  It  is  by  no  means  lack¬ 
ing  in  significance  to  remember  that  these  grants  came 
during  the  same  period  of  the  Yazoo  Fraud.  In  fact  on 
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the  very  day  the  bill  passed  the  senate  (January  3,  1795) 
Grovernor  Matthews  signed  away  450,000  acres  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County.  But  this  was  an  age  of  land  speculation 
as  Mr.  McLendon  shows  in  a  chapter  entitled  “The  Un¬ 
solved  Riddle  of  Georgia’s  Land  History’’. 

Although  this  book  makes  no  startling  additions  to 
one’s  knowledge  of  the  state’s  history,  yet  it  is  well  worth 
while.  In  its  general  arrangement  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement,  and  it  would  be  much  more  readable 
if  the  various  laws  and  other  long  quotations  had  been 
digested  into  the  text.  Yet  Mr.  McLendon  has  shown  on 
every  page  that  he  has  gone  to  the  sources  for  his  infor¬ 
mation  and  that  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  There  are 
three  maps,  but  no  index.  E.  M.  C. 


